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READERS WRITE 





Official Compliment 

Commissioner Riggs thought so well of 
the article on Canada (PATHFINDER, 
June 10) that he wishes copies sent to the 
Canadian Commissioner and others. The 
author of the article should be compli- 
mented. 

Edgar A. Klapp, Sec’y 

International Boundary Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Stamps and the “Yankee Clipper” 
_ Thanks for your article on the Yankee 
Clipper flight (PATHFINDER, June 3). 
I’m glad that philately is at last getting 
a break in the daily news. Just one note 
of correction. Although you actually 
would pay “60 cents an ounce,” the usual 
“or fraction thereof” does not apply. The 
actual rate is 30. cents per half ounce and 
most of the covers sent over were half 
ouncers. 
R. M. Spaulding, Jr. 

Macon, Miss. 


A Warning Against Laughter 

In your editorial “Maybe Laughter’s 
Enough” (PATHFINDER, June 3), you 
suggest that “it’s probably best to laugh 
them off’’—such plotters as Moseley, 
Deatherage and Gilbert. At one time the 
people of Italy laughed at Mussolini, and 
the people of Germany laughed at Hitler, 
but who’s laughing now? 

The only reason that Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Spain were conquered by 
Fascism is because they were first under- 
mined by the Nazis and Fascists, their 


- friends in the government, and some cap- 


italists. If Franco had been stopped be- 
fore he began his revolt, Spain would now 
be free and democratic. If Konrad Hen- 
lein had not been permitted to Nazify the 
Sudetens, Czechoslovakia would now be 
a free state. 

The only sane way to fight Fascism is 
by fighting it, by passing bills directly 
against Fascists and Nazis, by not per- 
mitting them to hold meetings or distrib- 
ute literature, by banning their organiza- 
tions and deporting their foreign leaders. 

O. W. Brooks 
Renova, Pa. 


First Ladies and Secret Service 

PATHFINDER, May 27, says Mrs. Roose- 
velt was the first president’s wife “to 
drive her car on long trips without Secret 
Service protection.” Didn’t Mrs. Hoover, 
when her husband was president, drive 
her own car from California to Washing- 
ton, D. C., “every wheel of the way” and 
accompanied only by her father? Or was 
he a Secret Service man? 

Mrs. Arthur Reum 

Monterey, Cal. 


(Mrs. Hoover made such a trip. She was accom- 
panied only by her father. He is not a Secret Service 
man. PATHFINDER gave Mrs. Roosevelt one too 
many ‘“‘firsts.’”’—Ed.] 


The Surplus Problem 

I have just finished reading in the June 
8 issue of PATHFINDER the article “Sur- 
plus,” explaining the working of the FSCC. 
Can any one explain how the FSCC or any 
other combination of letters representing 
a plan to take care of farm surpluses can 
successfully do so as long as the govern- 
ment continues to foster an already over- 
done industry by huge subsidies, hand- 
outs and favoritism in various ways? 

Largely because of government cod- 


dling, farmers are increasing at the rate 
of 40,000 a year. How in the name of 
reason can surpluses diminish under such 
conditions? We would suggest that Uncle 
Sam sit back for a while—give the farmer 
a chance to cooperate with nature’s eco- 
nomic laws together with his own intelli- 
gence and see what will happen toward 
reducing huge surpluses. 
Charles L. Tuthill 

Orient, Long Island 


. + 


I have just read “Surplus” and am de- 
lighted with it. The FSCC may have a 
rocky road ahead but they are headed 
right and should do a lot of good. Here’s 
to the success of the agency. May it con- 
tinue until we no longer will have starva- 
tion in the land of plenty. 

G. E. Lemon 
Booker, Tex. 

... To swat the cause of surplus, swat 
the tractor... 

Frank A. Buker 
Edgemont, S. Dak. 


Concerning “Money Must Move” 

In your editorial “Money Must Move” 
(PATHFINDER, June 3) you say: “All 
groups must cooperate.” Just how, pray, 
shall I and my group cooperate? We 
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haven’t any capital, any machines, ver, 
little raw material ... 

Existing on a dole or a made-work wa, 
of never more than 50 or 60 dollars pc, 
month, we are not too well fed anc 
clothed, our furniture (our homes, if w. 
had them) and our souls are worn thread 
bare, and our economic hope is a ve: 
thin candle. How shall we help in gettin. 
the nation on a big economic parade? 

Here is one suggestion: take the “sub 
merged third,” or fifth, or whatever, dow) 
to the Nares Deep, where they can } 
actually submerged once and foreve: 

While we might be disfranchised, a 
some have proposed, and even sterilized. 
as others urge, because we are not a seli- 
supporting tribe . . . that process of im 
provement would be so slow and indirect 
And what decent citizen would enjoy th. 
continued presence for years of a few 
million eunuchs and nulliparae? 

With this incubus of some 10 or 2)) 
million cattle eliminated, there would b: 
no immediate housing shortage; the sur- 
vivors would have more elbow-room: 
there would be employment for all thos« 
who wanted it; there would be a market 
for the output of many industries, ani 
folks could save some money toward th: 
enjoyment of art, travel, pleasures and 
dissipation. Should this plan be general], 
approved, this writer will agree to g 
down with the first shipload. 

John F. Keliy 
Quincy, Pa. 

Regarding “Money Must Move,” the 
writer, an ordinary citizen, respectfully 
asks: might not capital invest and tak« 
up unemployment to a greater extent it 
governmental policy changed from bond- 
ing to wider taxation to pay expenses of 
relief and public works? Common citi- 
zens who think are beginning to wonder 
why a sovereign government, which is the 
people themselves, ever needs resort to 
bond selling for financing in peace or 
war. Eventually we pay. To pay as we 
go is scientific and the only proper way. 

E. T. Weiser 
North Platte, Neb. 


* . 7 


Everyone interested in the economic sit- 
uation of the nation should read “Money 
Must Move” and remember the facts and 
straight thinking involved. PATHFINDER 
has another feather in its cap for publish- 
ing an article that is so timely and well 
put, 

Herman E, Alm 
Westville, Il. 


In Defense of Mr. Hougham 

“A patriot is a man who wants to give 
your life for his country,” and perhaps 
that is why several are condemning Mr. 
Hougham (“Readers Write,” June 3), who 
has my sympathy, since I also believe that 
no nation which calls itself a free coun- 
try has the right to force men to go to 
war, when their conscience tells them they 
are doing wrong. 

J. Schneider Bach 

Lead, S. Dak. 


* * * 


In reference to the letter by Duane 
Hougham and the responses thereto: 
Apparently there still exist individuals 
who believe that wars are fought “to pre- 
serve freedom and democracy.” Appar- 
ently there still exist individuals who be- 
lieve it necessary to defend our country 
by taking up arms—abroad. Is it that 
these persons are motivated by blind pa- 
triotism, or are they simply ignorant of 
the real issues involved in world crises? 


Herbert Rovner 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK MECCA— 


Changes Spotlight the Library of Congress 


N THE year 1800, the Congress of 

the United States wanted some- 
thing toread. So it passed a bill estab- 
lishing the Library of Congress and 
ippropriated $5,000 to buy “such 
books as may be necessary for the use 
of the Congress” and to fix up suitable 
quarters in the Capitol. Two years 
later, the first librarian’s annual re- 
port disclosed that he had acquired 964 
volumes and nine maps and stored 
them away in “six hair trunks and a 
map case.” 

Today, in a 19-million-dollar plant 
covering more than 35 acres, 414 miles 
of steel shelving hold the Library’s 
collection of over 15,000,000 books, 
pamphlets, prints, maps, manuscripts 
and musical scores. Quantitatively 
and qualitatively, it is the greatest li- 
brary the world has ever seen. 

Last week two major changes were 
focusing the eyes of America on this 
fabulous “mecca of books.” First, 
President Roosevelt had just nominat- 
ed a new Librarian of Congress—the 
ninth in the institution’s long history. 
Secondly, the Library was spreading 
out into a handsome new annex which 
tripled its book space and made it, in 
physical size,undisputed leader among 
the world’s’ bibliographical _ store- 
houses. 

Probably no Federal official has 
more absolute power within his own 
domain than the Librarian of Con- 
gress. He is appointed by the Presi- 
dent, “by and with the advice of the 
Senate,” for life; he alone names mem- 
bers of his staff “solely with reference 
to their fitness for their particular 


duties”; he only may “make rules and 
regulations for the government of the 
Library.” When Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
after 40 years on the job, announced 
his intention of resigning, therefore, 
President Roosevelt took almost a year 
to pick his successor. Last fortnight 
he announced his choice—Archibald 
MacLeish, 


. « » “Gentleman and Scholar” 


MacLeish’s 47 years have been busy 
ones. He has been a promising young 
lawyer in Boston; an Army officer who 
saw active World War service; a suc- 
cessful magazine editor; a poet gen- 
erally regarded as one of the two or 
three best in America. Beside all this, 


President Roosevelt declared, Mac- 
Leish was “a gentleman and a 
scholar.” 


But he was never a librarian. This 
gap in his record, coupled with the 
fact that his writings are militantly 
liberal, last week gave rise to a dual 
attack on the President’s selection. In 
the House of Representatives, Rep. J. 
Parnell Thomas of New Jersey, Re- 
publican member of the Dies commit- 
tee and specialist in red-hunts, de- 
nounced MacLeish as a “fellow trav- 
eler of the Communist party.” To this, 
the poet retorted that “no one would 
be more shocked to learn I am a Com- 
munist than the Communists them- 
selves.” 

A second attack was professional, 
rather than political. “Assuming the 
right to speak” for the American Li- 
brary Association, its president, Dr. 
Milton J. Ferguson, scored the nomi- 





The Library and Its Annex: The Greatest the World Has Ever Seen 





International 


MacLeish: The Attack Was Double-Edged 


nation as certain to “lower the morale 
and damage the prestige of American 
librarianship.” Finding no fault with 
MacLeish’s literary abilities, Dr. Fer- 
guson compared the selection to “ap- 
pointing a man Secretary of Agricul- 
ture because he likes cut flowers on 
his dinner table.” The Association 
later backed up its president in an 
open letter warning the Senate that 
confirmation of MacLeish would be 
a “calamity.” President Roosevelt’s 
failure to appoint a professional libra- 
rian, on the theory that they could be 
hired, was the source of the Associa- 
tion’s chagrin, and some thought its 
14,000 members might force the Senate 
to defeat the nomination. 

If he weathersethis oratorical light- 
ning, MacLeish will have a tremen- 
dous job on his hands. For $10,000 a 
year, he must run and rule an institu- 
tion that serves not only Congress, but 
the entire government, not only schol- 
ars, but the entire people. 


..» Fire and Funds 


The Library of Congress grew 
slowly. Its nucleus was wiped out 
when the British burned the Capitol 
in 1814, and was replaced, despite vio- 
lent protest against “extravagance,” by 
Thomas Jefferson’s private collection 
of 6,700 volumes at a cost of $23,700. 
A second ordeal by fire in 1851 con- 
sumed 30,000 of the 50,000 volumes 
then collected. Congress found $100,- 
000 for the slow work of rebuilding, 
and about 1880 agitation began for a 
separate building. 

When the $9,500,000 main building 
opened in 1897, it was the wonder of 
the nation. Architects acclaimed its 
pillar-encrusted exterior ;scholars rev- 
eled in its “spacious reading rooms”; 
Amy Lowell wrote a poem about it. 
Proudly, Librarian Ainsworth Spof- 
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ford predicted that the new home 
would meet the Library’s require- 
ments “for a century and a half to 
come.” 

So much for prophecy. In less than 
10 years Congress was worrying about 
the rapidity with which periodical col- 
lections were growing, and by 1928 
extension had become imperative. The 
annex, completed last year and now 
taking over the old building’s swell- 
ing surplus, was the answer. 


. «+ Cultural Kaleidoscope 


Refreshingly plain and _ pillarless 
amid Washington’s indigestible Fed- 
eral architecture, the square, five-story 
annex is faced with Georgian marble 
as white as a new sheet. Within, a 
great well four stories deep holds 
stacks with space for 10,000,000 books. 
Each stack is completely encircled 
with work, study or storage room, 
while the top floor is given over to two 
main reading rooms and a huge card 
index. The entire annex is air-con- 
ditioned, and air circulating through 
the stacks is dry-cleaned of dust and 
excess moisture at regular intervals. 
Books move from the stacks to all 
parts of the building on belts operated 
like dial telephones, between the main 
building and the annex through pneu- 
matic tubes at a rate of 24 feet a 
second. 

Housed in this expanded plant to- 
day are 5,591,000 books and pamphlets, 
1,402,000 maps and charts, 1,194,500 
pieces and volumes of music, 542,000 
prints, 97,000 bound volumes of news- 
papers, and manuscripts literally too 
numerous to count. It takes a staff of 
1,055 men and women to manage this 
vast collection, and annual appropria- 
tions from Congress have climbed 
from the original $5,000 to $3,065,200 
last year. 

Staggering though it is, the Library’s 
sheer size is not so impressive as its 
less tangible aspects. Unrivaled in 
American history and politics, bibliog- 
raphy and library science, govern- 
mental documents, newspapers and 
maps; eminent in law, economics, po- 
litical science, technology, religion and 
physical sciences, the Library presents 
a cultural kaleidoscope dazzling even 
to the casual observer. 


+ «+ Wealth of Learning 


When it moved under its own roof 
in 1897, the Library was carved into 
a number of divisions, each with its 
own staff and administrator. Now 
numbering around 20, these divisions 
range in subject from maps to music, 


from Semitic literature to services for ° 


the blind, and serve to give some idea 
of the vast wealth of learning the Li- 
brary contains. 

The Rare Book Division holds, 
among some 75,000 volumes and pam- 
phiets, such extraordinary items as 
Harry Houdini’s collection on magic 
and spiritualism, including every 
known work on the two subjects; 
Audubon’s “elephant” edition of life- 
size bird prints, each volume of which 
is the size of a wild turkey, the largest 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Incidentals 


So busy was President. Roosevelt last 
week making history as host to King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth of 
Britain (see page 5) that his few other 
activities were virtually incidentals. 
They included these: 

@ Speech: As Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, he motored to West 
Point from Hyde Park to deliver his 
customary commencement address to 
the largest graduating class (456) in 
the military school’s history. While 
he reiterated the nation’s desire for 
peace, at the same time he referred 
to the “fate of undefended nations,” 
and warned that this peace desire 
“must never be mistaken for weak- 
ness.” Other points: (1) the Army 
was more useful in peace than war, 
saving more lives than it destroyed; 
(2) though mechanization was sweep- 
ing the world’s armies, man was still 
more important than the machine. 

@ Nomination: To succeed Frank 
R. McNinch—who is resigning from 
the Federal Power Commission to con- 
centrate exclusively on his job as 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission—he nominated 43- 
year-old Leland Olds, executive secre- 
tary of the New York State Power 
Authority. An ardent New Dealer, 
Olds will have a term of five years, 
provided the Senate approves him. 

@ Foreign Affairs: Major move in 
foreign affairs during the President’s 
week came when Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull announced that diplo- 
matic ties with Albania, recently gob- 
bled up by Fascist Italy, had been 
ended, because the Albanian Foreign 
Office had been abolished. Behind the 
Albanian move, some believed, was 
Italy’s desire to shut off the little coun- 
try as @ “listening post” for foreign 
powers, in order to screen Italian 
troop movements there. 





Congress: Round-Up 


Administration leaders riding herd 
on the hundreds of bills produced by 
the current Congress have in recent 
weeks singled out four major pieces 
of legislation which must be roped and 
corralled at the session’s last round- 
up. The four were the relief bill for 
1940, neutrality, corporate tax revis- 
ion, and social security liberalization. 
Last week Congress cornered the first 
three bills and was prodding the last 
down the chute toward final passage. 

For six weeks the House Appropria- 
tions Committee under chairman Clif- 
ton A. Woodrum, Virginia Democrat, 
has been framing a bill to carry WPA 
and several minor relief agencies 
through fiscal 1940. Basis of its ef- 
forts has been an investigation con- 
ducted simultaneously into the present 
administration of WPA, designed to 
uncover evidence of inefficiency and 
subversive influence. 





Last week the Committee’s investi- 
gation came to an end. The bill whic} 
the Appropriations Committee then r 
ported to the House carried a total ex- 
penditure of $1,716,000,000 to supp! 
relief to an estimated 2,000,000 per- 
sons through the next fiscal year. 


+ « « Sweeping Changes 


Provisions for changes in relie{ 
policy bore the stamp of Woodrum’ 
investigation. The 19 changes recon 
mended included: (1) the presen! 
single WPA Administrator to be rx 
placed by a three-man bi - partisa: 
board, one member to be an Army en 
gineer; (2) the WPA Federal theatr: 
project to be abolished outright anc 
other arts projects to be continued 
only under local sponsorship; (3 
elimination from WPA rolls on next 
October 1 of all persons who hav: 
been receiving relief for the past 1% 
months or more; they may be rein- 
stated in 60 days if re-certified; (4) 
requirement that all WPA employees 
take an oath of allegiance to the U. S. 

On neutrality legislation the Admin- 
istration achieved its first important 
victory, when the House Foreign Af- 
fairs committee reported favorably the 
Bloom bill by a strict party vote of 
12 to 8. Embodying the suggestions of 
Secretary of State Hull, the Bloom 
bill’s most controversial feature was 
repeal of the present mandatory arms 
embargo. 


- + «In One Swoop 


Tax revision took a long stride for- 
ward when the taxation subcommittee 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee approved in one swoop practi- 
cally the entire program suggested by 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau. The 
subcommittee yanked out the stump of 
the undistributed profits tax, replacing 
it with a flat levy of 18 per cent on all 
corporations making over $25,000 a 
year; modified levies on capital gains 
and losses; continued for two years 
the “nuisance” excise taxes which 
yield about $500,000,000 annually. 

Most conclusive of all was action on 
the Social Security Act. By 361—2, the 
House slapped through all amend- 
ments urged by the Social Security 
Advisory Committee and designed to 
liberalize benefits while cutting the 
cost to business and workers. 

While concentrating on these four 
tasks, the House found time for two 
other important chores: 

@ The Appropriations Committee, 
after hearing Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, recommended $292,695,547 for 
air defense. Because Lindbergh had 
urged emphasis on quality rather than 
quantity in plane building, the Com- 
mittee suggested immediate acquisi- 
tion of only 1,007 aircraft instead of 
the 2,290 originally planned. 

@ The full House substituted for a 
Senate bill allowing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to issue $100,000,000 
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in bonds a measure limiting the issue 
to $61,500,000 and placing other dras- 
tic restrictions upon the agency. A 
hitter fight betwen the two houses 
ver this action seemed certain. Below 
the relief appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year by $823,205,000, the 
:mount was also $45,890,000 less than 
the Administration’s budget recom- 
iendation. 


British Triumph 


While guns Slammed, mobs roared 
ind protocol unwound last fortnight, 
America took a four-day look at the 
first ruling British sovereigns it had 
ever seen. America liked them. 

It was 11 o’clock of a stifling morn- 
ing when King George and Queen 
Elizabeth entered Washington’s Union 
Station depot, where President Roose- 
velt stood perspiring in his cutaway 
coat and gates-ajar collar. Secretary 








NATIONAL 


to their Embassy to greet 1,000 war 
veterans, then to the Capitol to meet 
America’s law-makers. In the rotunda, 
beneath a huge painting of Cornwallis’ 
surrender at Yorktown, the King and 
Queen smiled patiently as 426 Senators 
and Representatives shook hands. 

The afternoon schedule called for a 
trip down the Potomac on the Presi- 
dential yacht to Mount Vernon, where 
George layed a wreath on the tomb of 
Washington, the rebel who had defied 
his great- great-great grandfather. 
More wreaths were laid at the Un- 
known Soldier’s grave in Arlington, 
and on the way back the King and 
Queen inspected a CCC camp in Vir- 
ginia. That night they repaid the 
Roosevelts with a second state dinner 
at the British Embassy, then entrain- 
ed for New York. 

By this time, eastern America was 
almost excited enough to justify the 
pop-eyed astonishment of the English 











and Elizabeth hurried over cleared 
highways toward what was easily the 
most enjoyable part of their visit—a 
relatively quiet Sunday with the 
Roosevelts at Hyde Park. In the morn- 
ing there was church—a simple cere- 
mony where Bishop Henry St. George 
Tucker, primate of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, abjured the royal 
pair to follow their vocation “with all 
lowliness and meekness.” For lunch- 
eon, the President drove them in his 
specially-equipped Ford to his new 
Val Kill cottage for a picnic. With 150 
guests, George and Elizabeth ate mus- 
tard-smeared hot dogs with their 
fingers and came back for more, 
With evident delight, they heard two 
American Indians in a program of 
songs and recitals. Back at the “big 
house,” looking happier and healthier 
than at any time since they entered the 
country, Their Majesties posed amia- 
bly for photographers on the Roose- 
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At Hyde Park: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, King George VI, Mrs. James Roosevelt, Sr., Queen Elizabeth and President Roosevelt 


of State Hull, who had met the rulers 
at the border, made the superfluous 
introductions. Said the President: 

“At last I greet you.” 

Said George: 

“It is indeed a pleasure for Her 
Majesty and myself to be here.” 

From then on, Their Majesties knew 
10 peace. They went sight-seeing 
with the Roosevelts, drank tea with 
1.400 guests at the British Embassy, 
played guests of honor at a state ban- 
quet in the White House. There, lift- 
ing a glass of champagne, the Presi- 
dent spiced a formal toast with pointed 
observations on the example Anglo- 
American relations might set for other 
nations. More cautiously, George re- 
plied with the hope that “our two 
sreat nations may ever... walk along 
the path of friendship in a world of 
peace.” 

The next day it started all over 
again, Their Majesties were whisked 


press at the way the Yankees had gone 
“King-crazy.”. New York, always 
jealous of its reputation for bigness, 
was ready for a bang-up reception. 
When the U. S. destroyer Warrington, 
the royal standard flapping at her 
main truck, nosed into the Battery 
from the Jersey shore, 3,500,000 peo- 
ple were strung from Manhattan’s 
southern tip to the World’s Fair 
grounds 30 miles away. 

Through a bedlam of cheers and a 
hurricane of ticker tape, the royal 
party wound slowly to the World of 
Tomorrow. At the Fair there were 
more presentations, more formal 
lunching and more inspections—this 
time of the British and Dominion 
buildings and exhibits. Then the cav- 
aleade moved back to Manhattan for a 
brief ceremony at Columbia Univer- 
sity, first founded as King’s College 
under a charter from George II in 1753. 

The third day done at last, George 


velt porch with the President, the 
first lady and their hostess, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, Sr., the President’s 84-year- 
old mother. 

At the Poughkeepsie railroad sta- 
tion that night, the historic visit came 
to a fittingly democratic climax. The 
2,000-odd citizens gathered to see them 
of broke spontaneously into Auld Lang 
Syne, while the Queen beamed and 
George grinned happily at the tribute 
to his Scottish consort. As the million- 
dollar royal train streaked toward 
Canada, rumors that the King and 
Queen had urged the Roosevelts to re- 
turn their visit by journeying to Lon- 
don lost nothing from the fact that 
George wired a warm “bread-and- 
butter” message of thanks direct to 
the President rather than through 
diplomatic channels, 

Over the border lay the last 100 
miles of the 9,100-mile royal trek and 
four more days of presentations and 
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ceremonial in the three Canadian prov- 
inces still unvisited by Their Majes- 
ties—New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia. Then the 
Empress of Australia was ready to 
hoist the royal ensign, weigh anchor 
and point for England. 

Across the Atlantic, British hearts 
swelled with pride, British papers 
chattered excitedly and British func- 
tionaries prepared a grateful welcome 
that would outshine even the Amer- 
ican tumult. But elsewhere in Europe 
the reaction was far different. 

Throughout the historic days, the 
German press had maintained a heavi- 
ly scornful attitude. The “unroyal re- 
ception in Washington,” Germans 
read, was marked by “nigger songs, 
Jewish-led strikes and Irish counter- 
demonstrations.” All the enthusiasm 
only proved what uncouth boors 
Americans really were. The “war- 
like protective measures” showed forth 
this country in its true light as a 
“gangster Eldorado.” 

To the thoughtful, such fulminations 
seemed among the most significant 
fruits of the royal visit. If the Nazi 
press were ordered to unlimber its 
choicest invective, it seemed plain, 
it could only be because the Nazi 


rulers were worried. 
oO 


y . 
Hero’s Jinx 

Roaring into New York’s Floyd 
Bennett Field last month, Francisco 
Sarabia, Mexico’s foremost air hero, 
brought his stubby little plane to rest 
10 hours, 47 minutes, 36 seconds after 
he had left Mexico City. Because he 
had clipped more than three hours 
from the late Amelia Earhart’s speed 
record for the 2,350-mile route, he was 
wildly acclaimed by Mexicans and 
Americans alike. And because his 5- 
year-old, compact little racing craft 
had long been notorious in aviation 
circles for its failure to finish any race 
in which it was entered, airmen hailed 
Sarabia’s flight as the end of the 
plane’s jinx. Last week, however, the 
jinx came back with ironic vengeance, 
bringing both death to Sarabia and 
disaster to his mission. 

One aim of the Mexican ace’s record- 
breaking hop was promotion of good 
relations between his country and the 
U.S. To carry out that purpose Sara- 
bia presented a good-will message at 
the White House in Washington and 
visited several high government offi- 
cials. Then climbing back into his 
little plane, he took off for his home 
in Neuvo Laredo, Mexico, from Bolling 
Field in Washington. Hardly had he 
risen 100 feet in the air, however, 
when the plane’s motor apparently 
failed and it plummeted nose-first into 
the muddy waters of the Potomac 
River before the terrified eyes of Sara- 
bia’s wife and young son. When the 
wreckage was towed ashore, Sarabia 
was found dead in the cockpit. 

Almost before official Washington 
had expressed condolences to the Mex- 
ican government, Sarabia’s good-will 
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flight had taken another tragic turn. 
Blaming the fatal crash on sabotage, 
Mexico City mobs demonstrated against 
the United States and stoned an Amer- 
ican school. High Mexican officials 
publicly deplored the “stupid” charges 
of sabotage and blamed the demon- 
stration on Nazi agents. To remedy 
the damage to U.S.-Mexican relations, 
hero Sarabia’s body was flown back 
to Mexico in a U. S. Army “super 
flying fortress.” 





“Place of Horror” 


One day in 1775, a Spanish explorer 
named Don Manuel Ayala sailed into 
San Francisco Bay. In passing, he 
noted a rocky islet. Since it was in- 
habited only by pelicans, he named it 
Isla de Alcatrices (Isle of Pelicans). 

Later the 12-acre chunk of barren 
stone jutting 175 feet out of the eddy- 
torn bay a mile and a half from shore 
became a Pacific coast defense fort, 
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Murphy Echoed an Old Complaint 


then an Army “disciplinary barracks,” 
where conscientious objectors were 
imprisoned during the World war. 
Finally, in 1933, the U. S. Justice De- 
partment took it over, converting it 
into a Federal prison. 

Since then, Alcatraz Island Peni- 
tentiary, commonly known as “the 
Rock,” has served a special purpose in 
the Federal prison system. In other 
Federal prisons, rehabilitation of pris- 
oners is stressed, but not at Alcatraz. 
It has been set aside as a segregation 
and punishment center for “hardened 
and irredeemable” criminals, To that 
end, it has been made one of the most 
isolated and escape-proof prisons in 
the world. And to that end, the strict- 
ist kind of discipline has been main- 
tained. 

In recent years, morbid stories of 
men cracking up under Alcatraz dis- 
cipline have seeped into the news— 
stories of prisoners attempting suicide, 
futilely trying to escape, losing their 
minds. Last week, there was an in- 
dication that something would be 
done about it. : 





Returning form a visit to Alcatray. 
Attorney General Frank Murphy term. 
ed it a “place of horror,” making pri 
oners “stir crazy,” and said that ij 
presence was a “great injustice” | 
San Franciscans. On the latter poini, 
Murphy was only echoing a long 
standing local complaint: that the 
prominent location of the prison on 
the city’s doorstep was an extremel, 
depressing civic influence. For years 
there has been agitation to have «a 
monument of some kind replace th: 
grim penal buildings. 

As far as his department was af- 
fected, however, Murphy was mainly 
concerned with handling of the crimi- 
nals. He announced that his depart- 
ment would study the possibility: of 
transferring the 298 prisoners on “the 
Rock” to some isolated escape-proof 
penitentiary in the interior, where 
there would be a chance for them to 
occupy themselves in the open at farm 


labor. 
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mericana— 


Error: An annoyed subscriber call- 
ed ap the Cleveland, O., Press to com- 
plain that it had spelled his name 
wrong when printing his application 
for a marriage license. The Press had 
called him Mieczipylaws Dzesidosz. 
The right spelling, he said sternly, was 
Mieczyslaws Dziadosz, adding: “My 
friends are asking me whether I have 
changed my name.” 

Trailer: As he drove away from a 
curb in New Orleans, La., Merton Ox- 
ford heard the sound of a horn. Look- 
ing back, he saw nothing, and drove 
on—but the horn blasts, frantic and 
mysterious, continued. Annoyed, he 
stopped his car, got out, walked to the 
rear and there saw the bumper en- 
twined with that of a midget automo- 
bile. Seated in the midget car was the 
angry driver. 

Teasers: Puzzled because whenever 
his men raided a btirlesque house, the 
girls were always fully dressed, In- 
spector Edward Handley of the San 
Francisco police force sneaked in 
through an alley one night and found 
the dancers nude. He learned that 
formerly the cashier had pressed a 
buzzer each time the raiders entered 
and that dresses, suspended from the 
ceiling, had dropped over the girls. 


Divine Right: In a Los Angeles 
Court, Federal Judge Leon Yankwich 
refused to convict Fordyce Bisbee of 
soliciting campaign contributions with 
pledges of government jobs, because 
he did not want to “interfere with the 
God-given right of American politi- 
cians to make extravagant promises.” 

A Little Child Shall—: Buffalo, N. Y. 
police launched a drive to enforce a 
law requiring all children to buy 
licenses for their bicycles. First cul- 
prit arrested was Joseph Stanak. He 
is 51 years old. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





™ Czechs: Strike 


Probably the worst mistake of Adolf 
Hitler’s career was to proclaim a “pro- 
tectorate” over the two Czech prov- 
inces of Bohemia and Moravia last 
March. Germah absorption of a non- 
Germanic people roused worried Eu- 
ropean nations to form a bloc to “stop 
Hitler.” Last week the German Reich 
itself, with 7,000,000 Czechs seething 
discontentedly inside it, was showing 
symptoms of severe indigestion. 

At Kladno, a mining and steel-mill 
town of 35,000 inhabitants 20 miles 
northwest of Prague, Czechs stood ac- 
cused of a political murder. German 
police sergeant Wilhelm Kneist had 
been found dead, shot in his tracks as 
he walked on his beat in front of the 
Technical High School. Taking no 
chances with the Communist-inclined 
workers of “Red Kladno,” Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath, Reich Protector 
of Bohemia and Moravia, immediately 
put the town under martial law. 

Schools were closed and turned into 
barracks for 2,000 German military 
policemen who arrived by train and 
truck. Native police were disarmed 
in Kladno’s market place. The town’s 
mayor was deposed and taken to jail. 
With bayonets fixed, police made 
house-to-house calls, arresting more 
than 1,000 other Czechs. 

Nazis set up machine guns on main 
thoroughfares and around the city 
hall, Citizens were forbidden to ap- 
pear on the streets between 8 p.m. and 
5 a.m.; they were warned that win- 
dows left open during this period 
would be shot into by police. A fine of 
$17,250 was levied on the town. And 
should the murder of Kneist not be 
solved within 48 hours, von Neurath 
decreed “further measures.” 

To forestall worse persecution, 
young Anna Kopecka, a nurse, gave 
herself up to the police as Kneist’s 
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Chvalkovsky Tried Futilely to Resign 





murderer. But Kneist had been shot 
by bullets from two different pistols; 
the girl was arrested for “misleading 
the authorities.” 


..- A New Incident 


Deadline for the solution of the 
crime passed without additional de- 
crees. Meanwhile, in the Sudetenland 
town of Nachod, a group of drunken 
German police had attempted to pick 
a quarrel with Czech police; failing 
that, they followed the Czechs to their 
station house, shooting at them, killing 
one and wounding another, “Further 
measures” in Kladno, Nazi authorities 
shamefacedly announced, would be 
unnecessary. 

Czechs were not at all sure that 
Kneist had not been killed after a 
quarrel with some of his fellow offi- 
cers; for Nazis to assume that the 
murder had been perpetrated by 
Czechs they regarded as an insult. In 
Berlin, Frantisek Chvalkovsky, once 
foreign minister of Czecho-Slovakia 
and now diplomatic representative in 
Germany of the Czech protectorate, 
immediately offered to resign, but with 
no success. “Murder,” protested one 
Prague newspaper, “forms no part of 
our political program.” 

Nevertheless, newspapermen  sud- 
denly realized after the Kladno inci- 
dent that the Czechs did have a pro- 
gram. During their 300-year-long sub- 
jection to the monarchs of Austria and 
Hungary, the Czechs had schemed and 
conspired to regain their freedom. 
Last week, with their puppet govern- 
ment taking orders from Berlin, with 
no army, with no recognized leaders, 
the Czechs were campaigning for lib- 
erty again. 


. « « Subtle Sabotage 


Many Czechs had become walking 
newspapers; by word of mouth, they 
passed on important news unmention- 
ed in the censored press. Others had 
built portable radio broadcasting 
equipment which could be _ shifted 
from house to house to escape police 
detection. Hidden presses turned out 
handbills, telling Czechs that the more 
they could weaken Germany, the 
sooner they would be free again. An 
18,000-man remnant of the Czech army 
had crossed over to Poland, ready to 
fight against Germany if the occasion 
ever came, 

Newspapermen agreed that most 
Czech resistance was in the form of a 
subtle strike. Germany needs food. 
Czech farmers have let many acres go 
to grass. Germany wants manufactur- 
ed products. Czech workers have tin- 
kered with machines so that they must 
be stopped frequently for repairs; 
Czech industrial production has fallen 
below normal, Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick of the New York Times repcrted: 

“The Czechs can be a most annoying 
people when they put their mind to it 
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Von Neurath Favored Dropping Pretense 


... They have been carrying out stol- 
idly, persistently, in widely separated 
communities, something like a con- 
certed campaign of annoyance against 
their conquerors, 

“Czech clerks look blank when Ger- 
man customers ask for goods. In the 
cafes waiters fail to understand the 
orders of German soldiers. They spill 
the soup over their uniforms or pepper 
the meat until the Nazis choke .. . Ger- 
man officials are exasperated and foil- 
ed in a thousand ways by the tacit 
‘non-cooperation of the people.’” 

For 7,000,000 Czechs to go on strike 
against 73,000,000 Germans is nearly as 
serious a matter as it would be if Illi- 
nois and Ohio suddenly seceded from 
the United States. Even before the 
Kladno murder, Baron von Neurath 
went to Berlin to talk with Hitler 
about this vexatious problem. Last 
week it was reported that the Baron 
favored abandoning the pretense of 
German “protection” and establishing 
a frank military dictatorship over Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. 





Europe: Sleepy Summer? 


To many observers last week, it 
looked as if Europe had a good chance 
of getting through the newborn sum- 
mer without a war. French Premier 
Daladier even went so far as to order 
demobilization of 150,000 of the 1,250,- 
00 French soldiers under arms. The 
Anglo-French peace front was no 
stronger, but neither was Germany 
(see above). 

Peace Front: To support guarantees 
of independence to Poland, Rumania, 
Greece and Turkey, France and Brit- 
ain must enlist the aid of the Soviet 
Union. Anglo-Russian negotiations 
were dragging into their third month 
when British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain told the House of Com- 
mons that Britain should “not stand 
ir. the way of the natural and legiti- 
mate extension” of German trade, or 
plan “some combination” of powers to 
wage a punitive war on the Reich. 

Arthur Greenwood, acting head of 
the Labor party, quickly declared his 
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suspicion that the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment might “crawl back” to ap- 
peasement “if even a shadow of an op- 
portunity presented itself.” 


.+ +A Neccesary Understanding 


_ Russia continued to insist that Brit- 
ain and France promise to aid Lithu- 
ania, Estonia and Latvia — possible 
Nazi entrances to the Soviet—against 
aggression. Germany already had 
signed a non-aggression pact with 
Lithuania, and two weeks ago in Ber- 
lin the Estonian and Latvian foreign 
ministers signed similar pacts for each 
of their countries. But Germany speci- 
fied to both nations that refusal to sup- 
port her in case of war would make 
them liable to Nazi invasion. Thus, it 
was still necessary for France and 
Britain to reach an understanding on 
this point with the Soviet. 

To answer his critics, Chamberlain 
could point to a rather sorry-looking 
ace which he had just popped out.of 
the hole. Going to Moscow with a 
new and unrevealed plan for a three- 
cornered pact of mutual assistance be- 
tween Britain, France and the Soviet 
was William Strang, Foreign Office ex- 
pert. However good the plan, Russia 
was not likely to be cordial to William 
Strang. Soviet officials, who had 
hoped to welcome Foreign Minister 
Halifax or Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain himself, did not consider him a 
worthy visitor. Moreover, as head 
of the Central European department of 
the Foreign Office, Strang had been 
involved in the desertion of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Russia’s ally. 


eee Bloodless War 


@ Danzig: From Poland, Germany 
wants the Free City of Danzig and 
whatever else she can get. On her next- 
door neighbor, the Reich continued to 
wage a bloodless war. 

Last October, Germany dumped 
16,000 Polish Jews back into their 
native land. Last week, 6,000 were 
still living in squalid refugee camps at 
the Polish frontier town of Sboszyn, 
on the Berlin-Warsaw railroad. 

Germany began a new dumping pro- 
gram. Reich officials notified more 
than 10,000 Polish Jews that they must 
return to their homeland within peri- 
ods ranging from three weeks to 24 
hours. Some 2,000 Jews already were 
being shuttled back and forth across 
the border in a kind of ghastly tennis 
game; when Poland refused to admit 
the Jews because their passports were 
not in order or because they had lived 
in Germany for more than 10 years, 
Reich officials sent them back. 

Last week, headed by Victor Lutze, 
national chief of staff, 10,000 Nazi 
storm troopers marched into Danzig 
itself for a three-day meeting. This 
week, Reich Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels was to give a speech in the 
Free City. But Polish nerves showed 
no signs of fraying. 

When the Danzig Senate demanded 
that Poland reduce its staff of 100 
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customs inspectors in the Free City, 
Polish High Commissioner Marian 
Chodacki tartly refused. When Danzig 
Nazis kidnaped and maltreated a Po- 
lish inspector, Chodacki made a stiff 
protest to the Senate. 

In Germany, the press was bitter. 
Polish “insolence,” newspapers said, 
was made possible only by the fact 
that Poland did not fear attack be- 
cause of her guarantees from France 
and Britain. In “independent” Slova- 
kia, close to the Polish border, German 
troop concentrations were reported. 
Poland was worried; Slovaks feared 
partition of their country between 
Germany and Hungary; but Czechs 
closest to the situation still believed 
that German respect for the Anglo- 
French front would continue and that 
Europe might spend a sleepy and un- 
startled summer. 


Spain: Post-Mortem 


To rosaries brought to the Vatican 
City from priests and nuns in Roman 
Catholic Spain by 3,200 Spanish vet- 
erans of the Spanish war, Pope Pius 
XII gave his blessing last week. To 
the soldiers, he gave his thanks: “You 
have been defenders of the faith and 
civilization of your fatherland ... 
You have made sacrifices ... to defend 
the cause of God and religion.” 

Spanish soldiers, however, had not 
fought alone. Receiving home-coming 
contingents of their own troops two 
weeks ago, both Benito Mussolini and 
Adolf Hitler gloried in the fact. 

In Berlin, 3,000 sailors and 15,000 
soldiers who had fought in the Span- 
ish war marched in Germany’s first 
real victory parade since 1871. Adolf 
Hitler revealed that he had decided to 
send “volunteers” to Spain in answer 
to a request from General Franco, “a 
man burning with patriotism.” 

Mussolini spoke at another home- 
coming in Naples. To soldiers of the 





famous Littorio division, he said: “For 
30 months you have been a nightmare 


Suner’s Visit Suggested an Axis Tie 
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—literally a nightmare—to the pluto 
democracies, and this must make you 
proud.” By the next day, when King 
Victor reviewed them in parade, 20,000 
Italians had arrived in Naples from 
Spain, 

Present in both Berlin and Naples 
were high Spanish officials. Among 
them was Ramon Suner, Spanish Min- 
ister of the Interior and brother-in- 
law of Franco. While Suner went to 
see Mussolini in Rome and Spanish 
generals inspected German guns near 
Berlin, Spanish newspapers suggested 
that Spain might tie itself formally to 
the Rome-Berlin axis. 

Simultaneously, German and Italian 
newspapers were splattered with 
stories which formed a kind of post- 
mortem on the dead Spanish republic. 
Some of the facts revealed were these: 
Italian and German aid to Spanish In- 
surgents began in July, 1936, the 
month when the civil war began; Ger- 
man soldiers had sailed to Cadiz dis- 
guised as tourists. During four months 
soon after the beginning of the war, 
Italy had sent 100,000 men, 4,370 tanks, 
trucks and automobiles, and 40,000 
tons of ammunition to Spain. During 
the whole. war, about 3,500 Italians 
were killed, while 11,000 were wound- 
ed; Italian planes had dropped 130,000 
tons of bombs in 5,318 raids. 

Returning to New York from Spain, 
Alfred Cope, an official of the Amer- 
ican Friends (Quaker) Service Com- 
mittee for civilian relief, estimated 
that about 70,000 Italians had yet to 
go home. Half a million Spaniards 
who fought for or sympathized with 
the Loyalists, he said, were in prison. 
Because “there is no way of being 
sure where the food is likely to go,” 
he revealed, the Quaker group would 
send no more supplies to Spain. Six 
or seven shiploads of food intend- 
ed for 100,000 children, Cope declared, 
had been fed by Spanish Insurgents to 
Franco’s troops. 





Anglo-Japanese Tension 


British-Japanese relations have been 
strained since Japan’s invasion of 
China began in 1937. Before the war 
was a month old, Britain’s Ambassa- 
dor to China, Sir Hughe Montgomery 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, was seriously 
wounded by bullets from a raiding 
Japanese warplane. . Since then, Japa- 
nese encroachment on British and 
other third power interests and Brit- 
ain’s aid to China have brought a con- 
tinuous succession of incidents that 
have widened the breach. Last week, 
British-Japanese relations were at 
what one Japanese spokesman termed 
“almost the breaking point.” Most 
serious new incidents were these: 

@ The apparently cold-blooded kill- 
ing of R. M. Tinkler, a British cotton 
mill official at Shanghai. Tinkler died 
of bayonet-inflicted wounds sustained 
in a fight with Japanese marines who 
had invaded the mill under the pretext 
of stopping a fight between striking 
and non-striking Chinese workers. The 
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official Japanese version of the affair 
was that Tinkler had threatened Japa- 
nese officers with a gun, but British 
officials accused the Japanese of insti- 
gating the labor trouble at the mill as 
part of their effort to force British- 
owned industries out of China, 

e The arrest in North China of two 
British officers—Lieut. Col. C. R. Spear 
and Lieut. John Cooper—by Japanese 
army men. Spear was charged with 
espionage in the restricted Kalgan 
area, while Cooper was taken when 
he went out to look for Spear. Last 
week Cooper was released after apolo- 
gizing, but Spear was still held. 

e At Tientsin, North China port, 
where tension had been mounting for 
weeks as a result of Japanese demands 
that British authorities hand over to 
them four suspected Chinese assassins, 
the Japanese began an armed blockade 
of the British and French Concessions, 
risking serious trouble with the West- 
ern powers, 

Further indication of increasing 
Japanese bitterness toward Britain 
and British nationals in China was 
seen in a Tokyo press attack on Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr, present British 
Ambassador to China. The newspaper 
Asahi charged: “Kerr’s hell-for-leath- 
er pro-Chinese. and  anti-Japanese 
policy is inciting Britain to actions 
which intensify British-Japanese dis- 
cord.” Simultaneously at Shanghai, 
threats against Sir Archibald’s life led 
to extra precautions for his protection. 

Series, on 





France: Louvre’s Loss 


It was late afternoon and hundreds 
of persons still wandered through the 
picture-hung rooms of the Louvre 
Museum, probably the most famous 
art gallery in the world. In one room 
alone, the La Caze Room, no fewer 
than 50 persons clustered about the 
solitary guard, asking him about this 
painting and that. Strangely, most of 
the questions were about pictures on 
the wall opposite the one that held 
two celebrated paintings by Antoine 
Watteau, 18th century French master 
—L’Indifferent, an eight by ten inch 
painting of a dandy in a blue and rose 
cloak, and its companion piece La 
Finette, depicting a girl playing a mu- 
sical instrument. At one point in his 
explanations, the guard glanced back 
at the Watteaus. La Finette was 
there, but—where L’/ndifferent had 
hung, there dangled only two steel 
wires, cut clean... 


Last week, after keeping news of 
the missing painting secret for several 
days, Louvre officials admitted they 
could find no trace of L’Indifferent. 
Someone had committed the most im- 
portant theft in the Louvre since the 
day in 1911 when an Italian workman 
cut from its frame and slipped under 
his blouse Leonardo da Vinci’s paint- 
ing of the enigmatic Mona Lisa. 

Though the value of L’Indifferent 
was estimated at between $80,000 and 
$106,000, it was generally recognized 
that the thief would have extreme 
difficulty in disposing of it. An out- 
standing exhibit in the Louvre since 
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L’Indifferent: The Wires Were Cut Clean 


1869 and known to every art dealer in 
the world, the painting should be 
easily recognized if offered for sale. 
Police, believing the picture would 
sooner or later come to light, settled 
down for a long period of investiga- 
tion of art shops. They remembered 
the experience of Vincenzo Peruglia, 
the man who stole the Mona Lisa. For 
two years he had kept the picture 
hidden in his home. . Then the day he 
offered it for sale to a Paris dealer, he 
was arrested and the painting was re- 
stored to the Louvre. 


Russia: Rubens Riddle 


In December, 1937, a plump, dark- 
haired woman and her pale-faced, 
good-looking husband checked into a 
Moscow hotel next door to the Ameri- 
can Embassy. According to their pass- 
ports and the signatures on the hotel 
register, they were Donald L. Robin- 
son and his wife, Ruth Naomi Robin- 
son of New York City. One day short- 
ly after their arrival, she returned to 
the hotel and was told that her hus- 
band had contracted pneumonia and 
had been taken to a hospital. 

Alone and frightened, she called 
American newspapermen and Em- 
bassy officials. They searched hospi- 
tals and medical lists but could find 
no trace of Robinson. Then, a week 
later, Mrs. Robinson disappeared. 

Not for months did American offi- 
cials learn the whole story behind the 
Robinsons, and then they were re- 
vealed to be Adolph A. Rubens and 
Ruth Marie Rubens. They had entered 
Russia on forged passports. The Soviet 
press denounced both as spies. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, offi- 
cials uncovered an international ring 
engaged in the wholesale manufacture 
and sale of fraudulent American pass- 
ports. Mrs. Rubens and her husband 








were indicted on charges in this con- 
nection and three male accomplices 
were convicted of similar charges in 
New York City. 

What none could determine, how- 
ever, was the nationality of Rubens; 
it was learned early in the case that 
his 31-year-old wife was an American 
citizen. On this ground, the American 
Embassy in Moscow kept pressing for 
news of her. But the months went 
and they learned virtually nothing 
other than that she was in prison, 

Then, two weeks ago, Mrs. Rubens 
was suddenly brought to trial in Mos- 
cow’s Regional Court, not as a spy but 
merely on the charge of entering Rus- 
sia illegally. Her sentence was 18 
months in prison, which she would not 
have to serve because she had served 
18 months already. 

Last week she was free, but where 
she was enjoying this freedom no one 
knew. The U.S. Embassy waited for 
her to appear and ask for a new pass- 
port or to receive assistance in re- 
turning to the U. S., where she faced 
arrest on the indictment outstanding 
against her. As deep a mystery as her 
whereabouts was the fate of her hus- 
band. Even Mrs. Rubens did not know 
what had happened to him. At her 
trial she had asked the judges if they 
would tell her what had become of 
him. They had replied quietly: “No, 
not yet.” 





—Ee 


Asides Abroad— 


Hot: During Western Europe’s se- 
verest drought and heat wave in three 
years, a bystander in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, saw a whiff of smoke rise from 
Phyllis Proctor’s straw hat. He 
snatched it off the startled wearer just 
as it burst into flame. A glass orna- 
ment on the hat, reflecting the sun’s 
rays like a burning glass, was credited 
with starting the blaze. 

Game: In an effort to prove that in- 
sane persons were as capable as nor- 
mal persons in sports, physicians ar- 
ranged a soccer game between a sane 
team and a team composed of insane 
men, at Bilbao, Spain. The insane men 
won, 4 to 2. 

Jingle: To aid Londoners to memo- 
rize the meanings of air raid signals 
the British Home Office issued this 
verse: 

Wavering sound, 
Go to ground, 
Steady blast, 
Raiders passed. 
If rattles you hear, 
You must fear. 
But if hand bells you hear, 
Then all is clear. 
* . . 

Spare the Rod: Parents and school 
teachers in Germany can no longer 
spank their obstreperous youngsters, 
To uphold the dignity of the Nazi uni- 
form, a new decree forbids physical 
punishment for any member of the 
Hitler Youth or Hitler Maidens. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Eye Exerciser 


When vision is impaired by imper- 
fectly shaped eyeballs, doctors usual- 
ly prescribe glasses. When vision is 
impaired by the failure of weak 
muscles to move the eyes properly, 
doctors may prescribe training and 
exercise, Last week, to exercise the 
eyes, the American Optical Company 
had a complicated instrument called 
a Stereo Orthoptor. 

First developed in the Company’s 
laboratories at Southbridge, Mass., 
nearly 10 years ago, the Orthoptor 
now is a combination of three differ- 
ent instruments. Seated before its 
central chamber, the patient looks 
into a central eyepiece. He sees two 
mirrors, whose planes converge like 
a V; the narrow end of the V is pre- 
sented to his nose so that his right 





In the Stereo Orthoptor, the Right Eye 


eye cannot see what his left is seeing. 
On each mirror identical images are 
reflected. Only when the two images 
appear as one are the eyes correctly 
adjusted. 

Thus, the Orthoptor teaches eye 
muscles to coordinate. When they do 
not, the eyes may look in infinitesimal- 
ly different directions; in extreme 
cases, they may cock widely outward 
or cross violently inward (see cut). 
Even a slight unbalance may cause 
vision to blur, print to swim, eyes to 
tire and heads to ache. 

Doctors have used various attach- 
ments of the Orthoptor to treat pa- 
tients for ambloypia (a partial failure 
of the optic nerve) and some types of 
near sightedness. A light flashing on 
and off inside the Orthoptor can ex- 
tend, contract and exercise the ciliary 
muscles which widen and narrow the 
pupil of the eye. Aim of the Orthop- 
tor’s basic mirror arrangement, how- 
ever, is to train and strengthen the six 
muscles of the eye which rotate the 


ball right, left, up and down. The 
labor of these muscles is titanic: in 
half an hour’s reading, a reader moves 
his eyes over 100,000 and sometimes 
as many as 200,000 times. 


What, Why 


At the meetings of the American 
Neurological Association and of the 
American Psychopathological Associa- 
tion, held simultaneously at Atlantic 
City, N. J., two weks ago, doctors dem- 
onstrated a difference which some- 
times baffles laymen. Neurologists 
were jnterested in the physical aspect, 
or “what” of the brain. Psychopathol- 
ogists were interested in motives for 
human actions—the “why” of the 
mind. Reports read included these: 

e Dr. W. G. Lennox of Boston pro- 
duced evidence to prove that epilepsy 
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Cannot See What the Left Eye Sees 


is inheritable. Case studies, he told 
neurologists, showed that about nine 
out of every 10 epileptics had at least 
one parent whose brain had an abnor- 
mal pattern of electrical activity. His 
data suggested that through tests of 
electrical impulses in their brains, 
newlyweds can discover if they run 
the risk of having epileptic children. 
¢ Imbedded in the rear part of the 
brain, the pineal gland is sometimes 
described as a human remnant of the 
“third eye” once possessed by prehis- 
toric animals. Very little is known 
about what the pineal gland does, but 
Dr. Loyal Davis of Chicago told neu- 
rologists that it seems to repress male 
sexual characteristics. -He had re- 
moved pineal glands from cats. Males 
without pineals, he found, became pre- 
maturely romantic; tabbies without 
pineals lacked the maternal instinct. 

@ Drs. Walter Bromberg and Jack 
Frosch of New York City gave the lie 
to two popular beliefs about sex 
crimes. To psychopathologists, they 
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reported that few sexual offenders are 
drunk at the time of their trespasses; 
they also found that in proportion to 
their numbers, foreign-born residents 
do not commit as many sex offenses as 
native Americans. Greatest factor in 
sex crimes, the doctors believed, was 
sexual maladjustment. They pointed 
out: “Older, homeless or single men 
have a handicap ... They may be un- 
attractive to women or be of low cul- 
tural standing ... Thus they seek less 
discriminating sexual objects —i. e., 
children.” 

@e From human behavior, Dr. Abra- 
ham Myerson of Boston drew a lesson 
about liquor. Because Jews disap- 
prove of drinking, he reported to psy- 
chopathologists, Jews drink less than 
Gentiles; because drinking by women 
is generally disapproved, women drink 
less than men. Dr. Myerson proposed a 
national educational campaign to breed 
intolerance of excessive drinking. 

@ Dr. Merrill Moore of Boston re- 
ported that “the alcoholics who try 
suicide are comparatively rare.” Dr. 
Myerson declared that “suicidal at- 
tempts are three times as frequent 
among women, but three times as suc- 
cessful among men. The suicide at- 
tempt by a woman is a gesture, a ‘look 
what you have done to me.’ In both 
sexes, suicide is attempted much less 
among Catholics than Protestants. Re- 
ligious orthodoxy seems to be a strong 
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Capsules 

q@ Last year, a Yale University ex- 
pedition found on the shores of the 
Gulf of Akabah in the Red sea the 
ruins of an ancient city mentioned in 
the Bible as Ezion-geber. Giving a 
full report last week, Nelson Glueck 
of Yale indicated that Ezion-geber had 
been Palestine’s Pittsburgh. Its smelt- 
ers, biggest of their time, had been 
used to refine the ores extracted from 
King Solomon’s great iron and copper 
mines. Ingenious architects had de- 
signed Ezion-geber’s factory buildings 
with vents exposed to the prevailing 
north wind, so that smelting furnaces 
were fanned by constant drafts. 


@ Doctors T. M. Rivers, R. D. Baird 
and S. M. Ward of New York City re- 
ported an improvement on the present 
technique of vaccination against small- 
pox. Usual vaccinations are made 
with calf lymph vaccine; first inocu- 
lations with this substance sometimes 
cause scars and almost invariably pro- 
duce fever and discomfort. The three 
doctors have developed a new vaecine 
virus grown in the embryonic tissue 
of chickens. It is used to vaccinate 
patients about six months before they 
are vaccinated with the usual calf 
virus. The new vaccine causes no bad 
effects; patients subsequently can be 
vaccinated with the old calf virus 
without fever and contracting only 
“small and superficial” scars. 

—————_-» 


USEFUL FACTS ABOUT FISTULA 
Risks of too harsh treatment are told in 


freé book of McCleary Clinic, 2582 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write.—Adyv. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Little Business Loans 

For weeks it has been apparent in 
Washington that the New Deal is 
planning another recovery drive. And 
since the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee’ stressed “idle 
money” as a principal cause of busi- 
ness stagnation, it has also been ap- 
parent that some plan would be de- 
vised to flush the unparalleled four 
billion dollars of excess commercial 
banking reserves into job-producing 
channels. Last-~week, such a plan was 
being given serious consideration by 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The plan was embodied in a bill 
sponsored by Senator James M. Mead, 
New York Democrat. To stimulate re- 
covery, it would funnel government- 
insured loans to small business, which, 
Mead contended, were suffering from 
credit-thirst. Under it, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would 
insure up to 90 per cent those loans 
made up to $1,000,000 to little business- 
men; that is, banks making insured 
loans would be liable for only the first 
10 per cent of any losses incurred. The 
loans would run for periods of one to 
ten years, and premiums charged for 
the insurance would range from one- 
quarter to one per cent per year. 

Mead argued that his bill should 
make possible more liberal lending for 
business purposes at reasonable inter- 
est rates because bankers’ risk of loss 
would be limited by spread of the risk. 
It would wash the nation’s 400,000 
small enterprises out of the “no man’s 
land” of private credit, and their sub- 
sequent expansion would help start 
the recovery ball rolling. 

Though many New Deal administra- 
tors approved the bill, backing was not 
unanimous. Chief dissenting voice was 
that of Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Re- 
serve Board chairman. He doubted 
that the insured loans would be adopt- 
ed by many banks because they would 
shy away from the liability of 10 per 
cent for unrepaid loans. 

Accordingly, he proposed a substi- 
tute. It called for creation of an in- 
dustrial loan corporation as an inte- 
gral part of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, capital funds for which would 
come from part of the book profits 
created by gold devaluation. The cor- 
poration would not only insure small 
business loans made by banks 100 per 
cent, but would extend direct long- 
term loans to small and medium-sized 
businesses, 

Both proposals brought unhappy 
rumblings from private bankers. To 
them, it seemed that the Administra- 
tion was plotting a wide-scale invasion 
of their territory. They argued 
against insured bank loans on two 
principal grounds: (1) they were not 
necessary, because “sound” loans are 
avidly sought by most private banks; 
(2) they would result in “untold in- 
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Mead’s Bill Would Assuage Credit-Thirst 


jury” to “thousands of solvent, well- 
run businesses” by encouraging com- 
petition from “inefficient and poorly 
managed concerns operating for a 
time with taxpayers’ money.” 
Oe 


Nation’s Income 


About this time each summer, the 
Department of Commerce winds up its 
complicated inventory of the nation’s 
income during the past year. Last 
week, in his first report on national 
income, Commerce Secretary Harry 
Hopkins drew a graphic picture of the 
economic slipping and sliding that 
marked 1938. 

Despite a brisk upturn in the year’s 
latter half, Hopkins’ statistics showed, 
the violent slump in the first six 
months of 1938 pushed the year’s in- 
come eight billion dollars below the 
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“recovery high” of 72 billion dollars 
chalked up in 1937. Hardest hit were 
manufacturing, mining and agricul- 
ture, which together accounted for 
three-quarters of the drop. Manufac- 
turing alone, registering an income de- 
crease of $4,700,000,000, suffered more 
than half the total loss, though it .pro- 
duces only about one-fourth of the 
total national income. 

Of all those sharing the nation’s in- 
come in 1938, the stockholder got the 
hardest jolt. Due to reduced profits 
and modification of the undistributed 
profits tax, income from securities 
toboganned nearly a full third from 
the 1937 figure of $5,400,000,000. On 
the other hand, though income paid 
to employees slid seven per cent under 
1937, the wage-earner’s share of the 
total income reached the _ record 
height of 67.3 per cent. Most of the 
drop in wage income, Hopkins point- 
ed out, was due to loss of jobs, since 
wages paid for full-time employment 
declined very slightly in 1938. 

Against the background of the last 
10 years, the 1938 income picture look- 
ed somewhat brighter. Although the 
country’s “take” last year was 18 bil- 
lion dollars below the 1929 record fig- 
ure, living costs were also lower than 
a decade ago. From this, Hopkins 
deduced that “the quantity of goods 
and services produced in 1938 was 
only moderately below that of 1929.” 
He added, however, that “the decline 
appears more substantial on a per 
capita basis” because of a population 
increase of 8,000,000 since 1929. 

Over the whole “depression decade” 
from 1929 through 1938, the report 
disclosed, the nation’s income averaged 
a little Tess than 60 billions a year. 
The average for the second five years 
of the period was about four billions 
better than that for the first five. Most 
heartening figures in the report were 
those that showed the average income 
per citizen in 1938, despite the slump, 
to be about $500. Only six years be- 
fore, in the black days of 1932, the 
average per capita income had been 
only a little over $300, 


Hotel Week 


Latest group to devote a “week” to 
publicizing itself and its services is the 
hotel business, seventh largest in the 
nation. Proclaiming its first “Nation- 
al Hotel Week,” the American Hotel 
Association through its 6,000 member 
establishments set aside last week to 
thank the public for its patronage and 
to publicize the importance of the 
hotel as “the hub of the community.” 

With newspaper advertisements, pla- 
cards and 2,500 luncheon addresses by 
hotel men, the Association emphasized 
these points: (1) that the nation’s 
28,822 hotels employ over 300,000 per- 
sons; (2) that they maintain a total 
annual payroll of $191,845,000; (3) that 
they serve about 1,220,000,000 meals a 
year to guests and employees, at a 
cost of $300,000,000. Food products 
used by hotels for these meals in a 
year include: 75 million pounds of 
sugar; 51 million pounds of meat; 46 
million pounds of butter; 41 million 
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pounds of coffee; 16 million dozen 
eggs; 14 million quarts of milk; 11% 
million pounds of fish; 12% million 
pounds of ham and bacon; and 6 mil- 
lion pounds of potatoes. 

Supporting these huge expenditures 
are total annual hotel receipts of $720,- 
145,000. Room rentals supply about 
45% of their income. Sales of meals 
bring in another 32%, the remainder 
of their revenue coming from bever- 


age and merchandise sales, 
—- +e e- ——— 


Briefs 


G The Department of Agriculture 
last week was expecting the smallest 
wheat crop since 1936, when the U. S. 
had to import grain. The Department’s 
latest estimates put the probable yield 
at between 668,431,000 and 693,431,000 
bushels. Since normal requirements 
are about 750,000,000 bushels, the De- 
partment hoped to get rid of some of 
the existing 275,000,000-bushel sur- 
plus. An even shorter crop was fore- 
cast by Mrs. Eileen H. Miller, only 
prominent woman in the crop-estimat- 
ing field. Contradicting the Depart- 
ment and other male experts, Mrs. 
Miller prophesied a 661,000,000-bushel 
crop. From the field, she wired her 
Chicago office: “Wheat is shot in some 
places.” 


q Convicted of operating an em- 
ployment agency without a license, 
24-year-old Ted Peckham was fined 
$250 by a New York City court, given 
a suspended sentence of three months 
and ordered to discontinue his busi- 
ness of supplying male escorts for un- 
attached women in Gotham (PATH- 
FINDER, ‘May 20). Appealing, Peck- 
ham announced he would continue his 
escort service in other cities but sup- 
plant it in New York with two other 
ventures—an__all-collegiate musical 
comedy titled “Hold Your Hats” and 
something called the Ted Peckham 
Idea Mart. 


@ Farmers in 41 states, Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii have more than doubled 
their tree planting since 1935, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Forest Service. A total 
of 55,357,728 trees was distributed last 
year, compared to only 26,150,197 in 
1935. The cost to the Federal govern- 
ment in 1938 was $75,286, to the states 
and territories $363,135. 


@ Accusing six companies of acting 
in concert to monopolize 70 per cent 
of the trade, the Justice Department’s 
anti-trust division broke up a “trust” 
in lollypop sticks by procuring a 
consent decree in a New York Fed- 
eral Court. Government figures show- 
ed that lollypop consumption creates 
a $5,000,000-a-year business in the 
wood sticks alone. 


gq With agricultural production in 
most lines promising to exceed domes- 
tic demands, U. S. farmers were warn- 
ed by the Agriculture Department’s 
foreign service to expect curtailed for- 
eign markets. Experts pointed out 
that farm exports in the first 10 months 
of fiscal 1939, worth $612,778,000, were 
21 per cent under sales abroad during 
the same period a year ago. 
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Windsor’s Vicar 


“I prefer to die rather than see my 
King married outside the church.” 

Thus, two years ago this month, the 
Rev. Robert Anderson Jardine hurled 
defiance at Church of England authori- 
ties who had rebuked him for per- 
forming the religious*ceremony at the 
marriage of Edward, Duke of Wind- 
sor, and American-born, twice-divorc- 
ed Wallis Warfield Simpson. For 
braving its displeasure by marrying 
the abdicated King to a divorcee, the 
Anglican Church closed its doors 
against Jardine. He lost his post as 
vicar of St. Paul’s in Darlington, Eng- 
land. Then he dropped from the 
public eye. 

Last week Jardine was found living 
in a two-room apartment with his wife 
in Hollywood, Calif. Two years of 
adversity had severely tested his con- 
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Jardine Would “Do It All Over Again” 


viction that he was right in playing 
his part in one of history’s most fa- 
mous love stories. Assured of nation- 
wide pulpit appearances by American 
friends, he came to the United States, 
which he had long admired for its lib- 
erality, only to find it “a land of prom- 
ises, not of promise.” Almost without 
money, the 61-year-old minister said 
he had had no engagements for sev- 
eral months. 

Though he said he felt no animosity 
toward the Church of England, in 
which he had served for forty years, 
Jardine blamed his ill fortune on 
“bigotry and persecution which have 
followed us across the sea.” The 
church placed “a boycott against me 
when I came to this country,” he said. 
He does not correspond with the Duke 
of Windsor. Though his plans for the 
future are uncertain, Jardine said his 
financial] affairs were near a crisis and 
he was therefore “thinking of doing 
something desperate, like going into 
the cinema.” 


“But if I had to do it all over again, 
he said, “I'd do it. Maybe someon 
greater than I will understand why | 
married a man and the woman lh 


loved.” 
————————_-_ errcr— 


Christian Science 


But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins, (then saith he to the sick of the 
palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
unto thine house. 


When Mary Baker Eddy in 1866 read 
this account of one of Christ’s cures 
(Matthew 9:6), she was suffering from 
a severe injury. According to her own 
account, the “scientific system of di- 
vine healing,” known today as Chris- 
tian Science, dated from that incident. 
For, almost immediately, she recov- 
ered. . 

Deeply religious and intensely in- 
terested in metaphysics almost from 
the time of her birth at Bow, N. H., in 
1821, Mrs. Eddy set about writing 
“Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,” published in 1875 and ever 
since the textbook of the denomina- 
tion. Four years later she received a 
charter for the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, at Boston, Mass., which in 
1892 was designated the Mother 
Chureh., 


Last week the Board of Directors, 
governing body of the church, met in 
Boston to review the remarkable prog- 
ress of Christian Science from these 
beginnings. Since Mrs. Eddy died in 
1910, the denomination has continued 
to flourish until today there are some 
2,500 formally organized churches 
throughout the United States, more 
than 200 in Great Britain, and several 
hundred more in other countries. 
The church has a rule against publiciz- 
ing its membership, but unofficial esti- 
mates place the number in this country 
at between 200,000 and 400,000. The 
denomination has four official publi- 
cations, including the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, an international daily 
newspaper which has achieved a 
unique reputation for journalistic ex- 
cellence even among persons entirely 
indifferent to the church. 


Though each Christian Science con- 
gregation enjoys a high degree of self- 
government, the general head of the 
church’s far-flung activities is the 
President of the Board of Directors. 
Named to this post at the meeting last 
week was George Shaw Cook of 
Brookline, Mass. 

Outstanding feature of Christian Sci- 
ence teaching is the firm distinction it 
makes between what it regards as real 
and what as apparent but unreal. “All 
reality is in God . . .” according to its 
belief. “That which He creates is good 
and He makes all that is made.” There- 
fore Christian Scientists regard mortal 
man and all that is not good about him 
as unreal, Disease, sin and death do 
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not exist for them, despite all appar- 
ent material evidence to the countrary. 
Every evil, disability and frailty which 
seems to afflict man is the product of 
erroneous morta] thought. “They are 
not true, because they are not of God.” 

In the popular mind these princi- 
ples of Christian Science theology are 
most often identified with disbelief in 
modern medicine. Because disease 
does not exist “except in human, erring 
thought,” Christian Scientists hold 
that it can be cured only by dispell- 
ing those thoughts. Medical treatment 
is valueless, they believe, because it 
is given on the false assumption that 
life inhabits man’s material body. 
True life, by their belief, inhabits only 
man’s spirit, because that is the only 
part of him created in the image of 
God. 

Christian Scientists find support for 
their views on Christian healing by 
interpretation of many passages in the 
Scriptures. An often-quoted one is 
the statement by Jesus, who is regard- 
ed in Christian Science theology as 
the Way-shower and not the Redeem- 
r: “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make ye free.” 

ES OE aa 


Briefs 


g@ The international revivalist move- 
ment commonly known as Buchman- 
ism last week had legal title to. the 
name “Oxford Group” after tumultu- 
ous hearings in London. Dr. Frank 
Buchman’s petition so to name his 
movement was opposed by officials of 
Oxford University, who claimed he 
sought to mislead people into believ- 
ing Buchmanism was connected with 
the school. Buchmanites retorted that 
the name “Oxford” was not university 
property, but had already been used 
to describe shoes, automobiles and an 
accent, 


@ Delegates from 425 congregations 
to the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York voted down a resolution urging 
sex education in Sunday schools by 
“Christian physicians of both sexes.” 
Opponents of the idea argued that sex 
education was a proper function for 
parents, while those backing the reso- 
lution called it “a question of whether 
children are going to get sex educa- 
tion from the gutter or from proper 
sources.” 


@ For the first time in Roman Cath- 
olic history, Pope Pius XII raised two 
native Negroes from African missions 
to the rank of bishop. One, Monsignor 
Ignatz Ramarosandratana of the Mal- 
gash tribe, became Apostolic Vicar of 
Marionarivo in Madagascar; the other, 
Monsignor Josef Wiwanuka, a Bantu, 
was named Apostolic Vicar of Masaka 
in Uganda. 


G Feeling that churches must com- 
pete with secular attractions, the Rev. 
L. W. Farr invited members of his 
Congregational Church in Dulwich 
Hill, Australia, to “laugh and relax” at 
services. The pastor also » banned 
gloomy hymns and asked women to 
come to church hatless, though he ad- 
mitted that “custom dies hard.” 











NAMES 


A fervent teetotaler, MOHANDAS K. 
GHANDI recently endorsed his own 
favorite beverage, called nira, as a 
prohibition drink for India. Last week 
the little Mahatma expressed “great 
surprise” when told that nira—made 
of coconut palm juice—contained at 
least six percent alcohol. 


. . * 





Disembarking near Rockland, Me.., 
from a ketch on which he had been 
making a New England cruise, ALF 
LANDON, Republican presidential 
nominee in 1936, slipped on the deck 
and broke two ribs. “Strapped up,” 
he continued his cruise, heading for 
Boston where he made a commence- 
ment speech at Boston University. 

Just as a burglar was about to pluck 
a $5,000 pearl necklace froma jewel 
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“What the Hell...” 


Miss Hepburn: 


box in the bedroom of her New York 
City home, KATHERINE HEPBURN, 
Stage and screen actress, awoke and 
velled: “What the hell are you doing 
here?” Then she chased the intruder 
to the street, where he escaped. 

After searching 152,000 square miles 
of the Pacific Ocean, the captain of the 
U. S. cruiser Astoria said there was 
only a “faint possibility” that RICH- 
ARD HALLIBURTON, adventurer and 
travel author, and his crew of 16 were 
still alive. Halliburton had sailed 
aboard a 75-foot Chinese junk bound 
from Hong Kong to San Francisco, 
on March 23. 

After receiving an honorary degree 
from President NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER of Columbia University, Gen- 
eral EVANGELINE BOOTH, head of 
the Salvation Army, told reporters: 
“Dr. Butler is a wonderful man, but he 
became slightly confused when he ad- 
dressed me. First he called me ‘Doe- 
tor,’ but I said, ‘I’m a military woman 
—call me General.’ Then he called me 
‘Doctor General,’ so I said; ‘Just call 
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me Evangeline,’ and that seemed to 
Satisfy him perfectly.” 


Forty years ago, MAX BEERBOHM, 
British essayist and _ caricaturist, 
wrote: “Knighthood is a cheap com- 
modity. Though all sneer at it, there 
are few whose hands would not gladly 
grasp the dingy patent.” Last week, 
after the King’s honor list bestowed a 
knighthood upon him, Beerbohm ac- 
cepted the “dingy patent” to become 
“Sir Max.” 

With 59 men and women in a Los 
Angeles courtroom, MARLENE DIET- 
RICH, German-born movie star, raised 
her hand and swore an oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States as one of its 
newest citizens. Though she once said 
she could not afford to live here, Miss 
Dietrich declared: “I have waited five 


years for this moment.” 





DOUBLE-CROSS 
YOUR FACE! 


Once across your face with a 
keen Star Blade and you are 
clean. No need to double-cross 
your beard—Star is so sharp it 
gets all the whiskers at the first 
touch. No wonder it is the 
world’s largest-selling single 
edge blade! Today discover Star 
Blades —famous since 1880. 


Star Blade Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE €DGE BLADE 





FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 
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EDITORIAL 





Soothsaying Season 


ROM now until the political con- 
‘ ventions of next year, the fore- 
most national pastime will be a guess- 
ing game. Who will be the Republi- 
ean Presidential candidate? Who will 
be the Democratic candidate? Use- 
less as most of such speculation may 
be, the final answers will be of first 
importance to the future of the coun- 
try, to the development of our his- 
tory in a world grown tremendously 
complex and tremendously restive. 
Although soothsaying in this respect 
seems largely pointless, it will serve 
at least to remove the element of com- 
plete surprise from whatever changes 
take place in the political skies of 
1940. So many names are now being 
mentioned that it is fairly safe to say 
both major parties will choose their 
candidates from them. To this extent 
at least, it is highly unlikely that the 
nominations next ‘year will be of a 
dark-horse nature. The possibilities 
are known to everybody; the standard- 
bearers will be no strangers to us 
unless the march of events undergoes 
a profound change in the next few 
months. 


S MATTERS now stand, the Repub- 

licans appear to be in an excellent 
position, even though their potential 
Presidential candidates are hardly im- 
pressive. According to the polls, Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York leads the pack in popularity. 
Among those close behind him are 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio and 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan. As personalities, with the 
possible exception of Dewey whose 
experience does not extend much be- 
yond that of a county prosecutor, these 
men fall far short of the Roosevelt 
sparkle. As a matter of fact, the same 
holds equally true for potential Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

At this stage, cautious political 
soothsayers must reckon with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Until he clearly de- 
clares himself for or against a third 
term, all predictions need to be quali- 
fied. The Democratic Party at pres- 
ent is suffering from an acute case 
of pre-convention uncertainty and the 
suffering will continue until the man 
in the White House makes his inten- 
tions known. At the moment, he quite 
understandably lets doubt reign—if he 
did not, if he said he would not run 
again, he would lose whatever control 
he now has over Congress and over 
those legislators who still feel it wise 
to hang on to his coat-tails, 


* 
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Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 


Soothsayers Must Reckon with Roosevelt 


While the President continues to 
play the role of Sphinx, the future of 
the Democrats remains unpredictable. 
There are those who want to eliminate 
all New Deal influence from the party, 
and they are busily at work behind 
the scenes. The possibility of a seri- 
ous split is very great; if it material- 
izes, the Republicans should be able 
to take over the White House with 
ease, for no potential Democratic can- 
didate measures up to the appeal of 
President Roosevelt—not Garner, not 
Farley, not Hull, not Hopkins, not 
Wallace, not any New Dealer or anti- 
New Dealer so far mentioned among 
the Democrats. 


NDEED, in this season of political 

speculation, it must be admitted 
that neither of the major parties can 
offer a candidate whose personality is 
as impressively electric as President 
Roosevelt’s. However, personality is 
not all that counts. There is, for in- 
stance, the tradition against third 
terms. Although potent arguments 
can be brought to bear against it, it 
is deep-rooted—perhaps deep-rooted 
enough to make any resistance to it 
seem foolhardy, like fighting a great 
wind-mill with a lance: The Presi- 
dent must be well aware of this, and 
so it can be assumed that his main 
interest in 1940 is to insure the nomi- 
nation of a New Deal candidate. 


Whoever the candidates of both 
parties may be—always assuming that 
the President will not take the per- 
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sonal political risk of running again— 
they will lack Roosevelt’s force. Who- 
ever the next President may be— 
always assuming that the third-term 
tradition is unbeatable—he will not 
have Roosevelt’s peculiarly dynamic 
and zestful character. After Roose- 
velt comes the anti-climax. This 
seems to be inevitable. History itself 
moves in that way. In a sense, the 
process is altogether salutary, for it 
is good to have a relatively static 
period of adjustment after a turbulent 
period of change. 


q 


Trouble in Germany 
OT everything goes well with the 
Nazis. Even Propaganda Minis- 
ter Joseph Goebbels admits “Germany 
faces difficult times.” 


There is first of all the problem of 
the indigestible Czechs. When Adolf 
Hitler established a “protectorate” to 
absorb Bohemia and Moravia, he took 
into the national stomach a people 
whose history for centuries was a his- 
tory of struggle for independence. If 
he supposed for a moment that the 
Czech spirit could be broken under 
the weight of the swastika, he is learn- 
ing now that he made a great mistake. 

The significance of that mistake can- 
not be over-estimated. To begin with, 
Hitler took millions of anti-Nazis into 
the Nazi fold and thus created a great 
source of internal trouble for himself. 
More than that, however, he turned 
France and Great Britain from a policy 
of “appeasement” to a policy of “en- 
circlement,” a policy aimed at stop- 
ping him in his tracks. 

When Goebbels speaks of Germany’s 
“difficult times,” he must have the 
Czechs and “encirclement” in mind. 
In addition, he must have in mind the 
fact that things are not going so well 
among German workers, that many of 
them are staging “slow-down” move- 
ments, that the high-speed Nazi sched- 
ule of industrial production is run- 
ning against the human element, and 
that unrest in the laboring masses is 
growing. Despite the cheers and the 
crowds and the waving banners, Ger- 
many has its headaches. There are 
the Czechs; there are the “encircling” 
diplomats; and there are the signs of 
labor’s discontent. And on top of this, 
there is striking resistance among 
many religious groups refusing to obey 
official Nazi orders. 

These are a few of the signs that 
point to trouble in Germany. In spite 
of them, Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels says: “Now we have to catch up 
in a couple of decades on what we 
failed to do in a couple of centuries.” 
This is a very large order. There is 
some reason to suppose that the Nazi 
regime will not live long enough to 
carry it out. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Queen’s Command 


CCORDING to the best sources we 
know, this is a true story: When 
George and Elizabeth arrived at Union 
Station in Washington, there was a 
moment when George stood off from 
the crowd, looking as wilted and un- 


happy as an old sunflower. Seeing 
him in that state, his lively Queen 
rushed to his side and hissed: “For 


heaven’s sake, stop slumping — and 
smile!” For the rest of his stay, George 
acted just fine. Apparently, when a 
king’s married, more than divinity 
doth hedge him. 
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Gentleman from Butte 


T HE Congressional Record is a fab- 
ulous journal of fact and fancy 
printed at a cost of $54 a page. Al- 
though primarily serious and instruc- 
tive, it never fails to contain at least 
one oddity an issue. 

Of late, one of the Record’s out- 
standing oddities has been the speech- 
es of the Republican gentleman from 
Butte, Montana, 62-year-old Repre- 
sentative Jacob Thorkelson. An ar- 
dent supporter of people like retired 
Major General George Van Horn Mose- 
ley, Thorkelson seldom misses a 
chance to back them up with little 
Record talks. Rambling along at the 
$54-a-page rate, the talks deal darkly 
and vaguely with 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism and international press con- 
spiracies that keepThorkelson’s words 
from ever reaching the eyes of the 
public. In this respect the House has 
no member quite like the gentleman 
from Butte, and some of his colleagues 
are slightly put out about him. 

One of these is 73-year-old Adolf J. 
Sabath, Democratic Representative 
from Chicago and Dean of the House. 
Sabath, who was born in Czechoslo- 
vakia, doesn’t like many of the things 
said by Thorkelson, who was born in 
Norway. The other day when the 
gentleman from Butte asked for unani- 
mous consent to have one of his un- 
delivered speeches printed in the 
Record, the gentleman from Chicago 
objected with these words: 

The gentleman from Montana has 
time and again stuffed the Record 
with column after column of material 
generally of a highly obnoxious and 
bigoted nature. At the same time, 
while the extended remarks were 
never made on the floor of this House, 
they appear as having been actually 
spoken here ...I will object to any 
intolerant and ridiculous dissertations 
calculated to promote prejudice and 
class hatred. 


The objection meant that Thorkel- 
son’s speech could not be printed, and 
so he probably has begun to think that 
the international press conspiracy has 
extended to the House. Because the 
gentleman has more than once hinted 
that the newspapers have deliberately 








refused to give either him or his 
“ideas” publicity, we give prominence 
to his name here. We also give promi- 
nence to the fact that he is a novice on 
Capitol Hill, having been elected to 
Congress for the first time in 1938. In- 
telligent Montanans should find it in- 
teresting to read his bumbling remarks 
in the Record. 
Sicietrngtettiiellinitncadniaseniicinans 


Stiffest in the Land 


HE District of Columbia, distin- 

guished for many such things as 
terrible weather, awful oratory, whim- 
sical motorists and a losing baseball 
team, now is on its way to having an- 
other distinction. If everything turns 
out as expected, it will be able to say 
pridefully that it pays the stiffest local 
income tax in the nation. 

In ringing terms, the U. S. House of 
Representatives has just passed a bill 
placing a 2-to-7 per cent levy on Wash- 
ingtonians who earn from $2,500 a 
year on up. On $2,500, the tax will be 
$10; on $3,000, $20; on $4,000, $50; on 
$5,000, $80—etc., etc., higher and 
higher as the income mounts, with no 
allowances for being a family man. As 
the first such tax in the District’s his- 
tory, it will be retroactive, which 
means it will apply to last year’s earn- 
ings as well as to this year’s and to the 
earnings of future years. 

The Representatives who passed the 
bill passed it with a special provision, 
which has got some of us Washing- 
tonians hot under the collar. The pro- 
vision is that the tax will apply to 
everybody without exception, except 
this exception: all members of Con- 
gress and all legislative employees on 
Capitol Hill will not have to pay. At 
this writing, the Senate is expected to 
vote much the same way and a Presi- 
dential veto is unlikely. 

A lot of us good people in Washing- 
ton are brooding right now. We have 
no vote, friends; we can’t elect Con- 
gressmen or anything. All we’ve got 
is taxation without representation, and 
you know what that is. 


Tale of an Ale : 


T A certain brewery in upstate 

New York, a little clique of al- 
chemists apparently looks upon Wash- 
ington as scientists would look upon 
a guinea pig. Currently, at any rate, 
the nation’s sweat-soaked capital 
seems to be the world’s only testing 
ground for a strange new ale. Not 
even progressive Manhattan knows 
about it. 

As all brewers undoubtedly realize, 
the City of Magnificent Vistas is also 
the city where more liquor is consum- 
ed per capita than anywhere else in 
America. What better place could 
there be, therefore, for a try-out of 
something that tastes more or less like 
champagne and costs more or less 
like beer? Great stuff for bibulous 
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statesmen economy in 
Congress. 

To have done with the technical de- 
tails, the most sensational new drink 
hereabouts has just been registered 
with the Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion as “sparkling ale.” Although it’s 
made of malt and hops and “other 
organic substances,” this ale is like no 
ale man ever before tasted. Four small 
bottles of it, and the dreary world 
becomes a field of daffodils with you 
dancing through it. Alcoholic con- 
tent: 10 per cent plus. 

We have these facts from a friend 
who knows somebody who knows 
somebody who had a go at the new 
brew and wandered off dreamily into 
the night. When the wanderer return- 
ed, he told a queer tale of marching 
knee-deep through an asparagus patch 
in the heart of the city. Told no such 
patch existed, he said he saw it with 
his own eyes and it was “wunnerful, 
jush wunnerful.” 

Free of charge, we tell the brewers 
that their test is making guinea-pig 
Washington kick its heels. 
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an or the last thing = — 
it’ ficial in two ways. 
: ae aula laxative = 
for most people, hence, aids 


elimination. 
Second, it helps keep pee 
normally alkaline, a 
= Pr eend abundantly 
in lemon juice. ‘ 
ueeze juice © 
0 Dankiot lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
It is non-habit — 
ing, non-irritath 
Ts it 10 days. See 
if you don’t benefit. 
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William Bullitt 


HIEF eyes, ears and spokesmen of 

U. S. presidents in foreign lands 
are U. S. ambassadors. Complex and 
difficult, their job requires many tal- 
ents. They must be good administra- 
tors, managing their embassy staffs 
to the greatest efficiency on limited 
budgets. They must be competent re- 
porters of all important developments 
—commercial, economic and social as 
well as political. They must be gra- 
cious and polished hosts or guests at 
swank parties, where good will is 
spread and significant bits of infor- 
mation often picked up. And almost 
always, they must be independently 
wealthy, since an ambassador’s salary 
seldom covers his expenses. 

At 48, William Christian Bullitt is all 
of these things. As U. S. Ambassador 
to democratic France, he runs the 
largest U.S. embassy; a $1,500,000, 170- 
room building, it houses a State De- 
partment staff of 38. Its manifold 
duties have been so organized by Bul- 
litt that his administrative plan may 
be instituted in other U. S. embassies. 
His sparkling embassy parties usually 
are highlights of the Paris social sea- 
son. Bullitt’s reports to the President 
and the State Department are said to 
be the most comprehensive in the for- 
eign service. 


LSO, bald, pink-cheeked Bullit has 
another special distinction: he is 
regarded as having more influence on 
American foreign policy than any 
other one man. Few doubt that it was 
he who was behind the President’s 
move permitting the French airplane- 
buying mission to operate in the 
United States, a move that created so 
much stir among isolationist Congress- 
men recently. Few doubt that Roose- 
velt acted principally on ominous in- 
formation from him when he sent his 
dramatic peace message to the dicta- 
tors this spring. In short, many be- 
lieve that Bullitt is chiefly responsible 
for influencing Roosevelt to line up 
the United States with the European 
democracies against the dictatorships. 
Last week, Bullitt debarked at New 
York. Ostensible purpose of his visit 
was a three weeks’ vacation. But it 
seemed highly likely. that he would 
personally carry some important in- 
formation to the President. 

That Bullitt should be Roosevelt’s 
most trusted foreign adviser is not sur- 
prising; they have much in common. 
Like Roosevelt, Bullitt’s family tree is 
studded with distinguished names. He 
ts kin to Pocahontas, George Washing- 
ton, Patrick Henry, among others; in 
Philadelphia, a statue has been erected 
in his paternal grandfather’s honor 
for writing the present Philadelphia 
city charter. Like Roosevelt, Bullitt is 
a fervent democrat. And like Roose- 
welt, he is quick-witted and impulsive, 

War made Bullitt a diplomat. In 
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Bullitt Fulfills All the Requirements 


July, 1914, he was visiting Moscow 
with his*mother. At the time, he was 
23, son of a Philadelphia family oozing 
social prestige. For almost 300 years, 
his forbears in America had been law- 
yers, and it had been taken for granted 
that Bill would also be one. To that 
end, he had been sent to the best pri- 
vate schools, to Yale, where he gradu- 
ated Phi Beta Kappa, and finally to 
Harvard Law School. But during his 
first year there, his father, who had 
made a fortune in West Virginia coal 
mines, died, and Bill, already tired of 
law, leaped at the chance to give it up 
and take his mother to Europe. 

What Bill saw in Moscow was war 
hysteria unleashed. Russians shouted 
“Down with Austria!” Later in Ber- 
lin, Paris and London, he heard other 
mobs screaming for the destruction of 
other peoples. Horrified, Bullitt de- 
termined to work for war’s abolish- 
ment by becoming a diplomat. 


IS springboard was journalism. 

Returning to the United States 

in 1915, he got a job as a cub reporter 

on the Philadelphia Public Ledger. By 

1917 he had been associate editor, war 
and Washington correspondent. 

When the United States plunged 
into war, Bullitt’s knowledge of Euro- 
pean affairs was extraordinary. His 
education had included almost yearly 
trips there. He was master of several 
European languages. At 26, he became 
head of the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of Central European information. 
His shrewd reports formed the basis 
for many of Wilson’s -war speeches. 

After the Armistice, Bullitt attend- 
ed the Peace Conference as one of 
Wilson’s advisers. Highly idealistic, 
he held a fervent hope—that the forth- 
coming peace treaty would be the 
foundation for a war-free world. But 
his hope was quickly dashed. 

The behind-the-scenes horse-trading 
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of the Allied powers shocked him. 
Further disillusioning him were the 
harsh provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty; he saw in it a source of future 
wars. So disappointed was he that he 
sent a bitter letter of resignation to 
Wilson. He was, he told a friend, 
going to “lie on the sand and watch 
the world go to hell.” 

Thus began what Bullitt calls his 
“exile.” It lasted 14 years. During 
it, he was chiefly a wanderer, a do- 
mestic man and a student. In 1923, 
after a divorce from his first wife, the 
former Ernesta Drinker, he married 
Louise Bryant Reed, widow of the 
American Communist John Reed, 
whose tomb is now a Soviet shrine. 
Together they traveled about the 
world. Bullitt did some writing and 
spent time studying war diaries and 
documents.- But his only published 
literary work was a novel, It’s Nol 
Done, a biting satire of the Phila- 
delphia upper-crust society in which 
he had been reared. In 1930, he di- 
vorced his second wife for “personal 
indignities.” She died in Paris in 1936. 


OOSEVELT brought Bullitt out of 
“exile.” In 1932, Bullitt campaign- 
ed for him and helped write the Demo- 
cratic party’s foreign policy planks. 
His reward: appointment as the first 
U. S. Ambassador to Soviet Russia. * 


Because he had never ceased to ad- 
vocate Soviet recognition, Bullitt was 
hailed in Russia as a great friend. But 
not for long. Bullitt came to the con- 
clusion that Lenin’s high concepts of 
an equitable society through com- 
munism had been crushed under a 
tyrannical dictatorship and undiplo- 
matically said so. In 1936, he was 
transferred to France. 

Bullitt has been happy there. He 
likes the French and the French like 
him. He speaks their language flaw- 
lessly. He patronizes the opera, the 
theatre and the ballet; his hobby is 
painting and this appeals to the Gallic 
artistic temperament. 

Despite his passionate democratic 
tendencies, Bullitt, an Episcopalian, 
lives like an aristocrat. His wardrobe 
includes 30 London-tailored suits. He 
keeps up two sumptuous residences, 
the embassy residence in Paris and 
the beautiful chateau of St. Firmin in 
the Chantilly woods, which he rents 
at his own expense. At both places, 
he entertains almost ceaselessly. His 
expenses total about $65,000 a year. 
The United States gives him only 
$4,800 a year for entertainment and 
an annual salary of $17,500. His 
private income of approximately $45,- 
000 a year, however, makes up most of 
the deficit. Outside of his job, Bullitt 
has one major interest—his 15-year- 
old daughter Anne Moen, whose moth- 
er was his second wife. 

Bullitt’s future apparently depends 
upon the future of the New Deal fac- 
tion of the Democratic party, with 
which he is aligned. Should it be de- 
feated in 1940, Bullitt probably again 
will be shunted into political ob- 
scurity. But if it is victorious, some 
believe that Bullitt will be made Sec- 
retary of State. 
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EDUCATION 


McClave, 1939 


One year ago the high school in 
McClave, Colo., attracted nation-wide 
attention when The Maverick, school 
paper, headlined its commencement 
issue: 

McCLAVE TO GRADUATE 12— 
W. P. A.. HERE WE COME! 


Legislators rebuked the _ editors; 
ministers used the headline as a text 
for sermons; college presidents de- 
nounced the youthful journalists; pro- 
fessional newspapermen used the 
phrases as a basis for long editorials 
on modern youth and its attitude to- 
ward life. 

Last week, this year’s editors of 
The Maverick checked up on the pes- 
simistic prediction of their predeces- 
sors—and found not one had gone on 
relief. Six are in college; four are 
farmers; one married a rancher and 
one is a “blues” singer with a dance 
band. The Maverick’s headline for 
the 1939 commencement issue: 


McCLAVE TO GRADUATE 15— 
WE GOT PLENTY OF NOTHIN’! 


A. F. A. vs. Textbook 


Heavily regulated is the $1,500,- 
000,000 a year advertising business. 
lwenty-five states now have laws ban- 
ning false and misleading advertising. 
Federal government agencies review 
all published and broadcast advertis- 
ing, and impose special restrictions on 
any attempted ballyhoo of security 
issues or alcoholic beverages. 

Restive under these regulations, 
which continue to increase, advertis- 
ers and advertising agencies have been 
on the defensive; to combat criticism 
of advertising , and for other purposes, 
they have organized themselves into 
various groups. Probably the most 
powerful of these is the Advertising 
Federation of America, which has 
10,000 members. Last week the A. F. A. 
leaped into the headlines with a new 
defense of its function. 

Cause of the defensive move was an 
eight-year-old high-school textbook. 
Read by millions of high school stu- 
dents in more than 4,200 public school 
systems throughout the nation, it is 
titled An Introduction to Problems of 
American Culture and was written by 
Prof. Harold Rugg of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Rugg, who 
is 53 years old, has been a professor of 
education at Columbia since 1920. Be- 
fore that an instructor at Dartmouth 
College, Rugg is the author of many 
economic and history textbooks. 

In a critical analysis of Rugg’s chap- 
ter on advertising, Alfred T. Falk, di- 
rector of the Federation’s Bureau of 
Research and Education, attacked it 
as teaching that advertising is mostly 
dishonest, that it is harmful to con- 
sumers, and that it causes prices to 
rise. In addition, the analysis hinted 
that Rugg was probably a radical, say- 

















ing that he “disparages the American 
system of private competitive enter- 
prise and in direct contrast speaks 
very favorably of the Russian Com- 
munist five-year plan.” 

Though admitting “it may not be 
possible to segregate any individual 
deliberate misstatements” in the book, 
Falk asserted Rugg’s picturization of 
American advertising, nevertheless, 
was “simply not true.” Advertising, 
he said, was not dishonest, not harm- 
ful to consumers, and did not raise 
prices because “advertising makes 
mass selling possible. Goods can be 
made for less cost when they are made 
in large volume, and only with the 
help of advertising can the large vol- 
ume be sold. Competition ... forces 
manufacturers to*pass the savings on 
to consumers.” 

Falk conceded Prof. Rugg’s right as 
an individual to “promote his particu- 
lar point of view” about advertising 
or anything else. But he argued that 
he did not have the right “to use the | 
school room for the propagation of his 
pet prejudices and social theories.” 

eens fanart oe 


Gideonse to Brooklyn 


One of the youngest of the nation’s 
important institutions of higher learn- | 
ing, Brooklyn College was founded at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1930. Last week 
the college’s 11,545 students and 484 
faculty members received as their new 
president one of the youngest Amer- 
ican educators to hold such a post. 
He was 38-year-old Harry David Gid- | 
eonse, appointed to the $15,000-a-year 
job by New York City’s Board of 
Higher: Education to succeed retiring 
President William A. Boylan. 

Gideonse, at present head of the de- 
partment of economics and sociology | 
at Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was named to the presidency of 
the municipal institution by a new 
procedure. A special committee, com- 
posed for the first time of an equal 
number of Board-and faculty mem- 
bers, recommended him “on his record 
as an outstanding scholar, a brilliant 
teacher, a fine administrator and a 
man with the courage of his convic- 
tions.” In line with the method by | 
which he was chosen, Gideonse prom- 
ised to democratize Brooklyn College 
by promoting “sadly overdue” faculty 
participation in his administration. 

To compile the educational record 
that won him the Brooklyn appoint- 
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The Gotham 


Fifth Ave. at 55th St. + NEW YORK CITY 
Discriminating people return each sum. 
met to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up.to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 
players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid. 
ing - Boating - Hiking - no hay fever. 
Season June 3Q- Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6 « dey and up. Booklet and 
diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 


Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Or wsk Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


Mm WHITE MTS.N.H 
~ JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE! 


is the title of a little booklet of Common Sense, 
Inspiration, and Encouragement; giving you 4n 
Uplifting Incentive to Correct Living. 


You can read it in an hour, and then you will 
want to read it again and again. You will want your 
friends to read it too. 


To get a copy send 25 cents to the author. Please 
print or type your name and address. 5 copies $1.00. 


Fred A. Dibble, 16 East 41 Street, New York, New York. 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER | 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
weekly issues. 

(Outside 48 States, $2) 


Check whether ....NEW or ....RENEWAL 
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ment from 200 other candidates, Gid- 
eonse took three degrees and taught 
economics at four institutions. Born 
in the Netherlands and brought to this 
country when he was 3, he acquired 
citizenship through his father in 1910. 
After studying at Columbia University 
and the University of Geneva in Swit- 
zerland, tall, gangling Gideonse held 
faculty posts at both institutions and 
at Rutgers and Chicago universities. 
He is married and has three children. 
Probably one of the things Chicago 
students remember best about him is 
his habit of bringing his huge German 
shepherd dog to class with him. 

It was during his Chicago service 
that he first acquired prominence in 
educational circles as the result of a 
heated ‘professional feud with his su- 
perior, President Robert M. Hutchins. 
Hutchins urged emphasis on the teach- 
ing of philosophical truths and as- 
sumptions, while Gideonse advocated 
scientific, fact-finding educational 
methods, 

That the new Brooklyn president 
will bring his educational theories to 
a fertile field was revealed last week 
simultaneously with news of his ap- 
pointment. A statistical study based 
on psychological tests indicated that 
the 10,564 students entering Brooklyn 
during the past nine years had “intel- 
ligence norms” well above those of 
more than a half-million students en- 
tering some 300 other colleges during 
the same period. 


School Shorts 


q When a sophomore, dressed only 
in a bathing suit, appeared in Harvard 
University’s Memorial Hall to take his 
final history examination, proctors 
prepared to oust him. He was permit- 
ted to stay when he showed a phy- 
sician’s permit explaining that he had 
contracted a severe case of sunburn 
while studying on the roof, and was 
unable to put a shirt over the raw skin. 


@ The advice that children should 
not be permitted to attend school until 
they are between six and seven years 
old was given to the Ontario Opiomet- 
rical Association by Dr. Charles 
Sheard of the Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn. Dr. Sheard said that 
to send children to school at an 
earlier age was unwise because they 
are not sufficiently mature emotional- 
ly or physically and because their eye- 
sight is not yet developed, 





@ By the device of mailing to 81 
advertising agencies job application 
letters sealed in bottles, John A. West, 
Jr., of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., obtained a 
job immediately upon graduation. Fol- 
lowing the technique of the “ship- 
wrecked” sailor, West wrote: “Strand- 
ed! On an island in Cambridge, Mass., 
a college graduate-to-be will work like 
hell for passage into port. Gold stored 
here with me (training in arts, sci- 
ences, business—including marketing 
and advertising). Have you room in 
the hold for a man who can prove he’s 
worth his salt?” 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Encore! Encore! 


Movie producers have long realized 
that one advantage the legitimate stage 
has had over the cinema is the matter 
of encores: in a playhouse, an audi- 
ence wanting a second or third rendi- 
tion of a song can get it by applause; 
in the moviehouse, the film grinds me- 
chanically on—no matter how enthu- 
siastic the response. To the great 
number of admirers of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas, one of the few 
flaws in the current. screen version of 
“The Mikado” has been the absence of 
the encores. Such songs as “The 


Flowers That Bloom in the Spring,” 
“Three Little Maids from School,” and 
“A Wandering Minstrel” have always 
called for several repetitions on the 
stage. 


In the picture, however, the 





International 


Lupe Finds Two Things (See Col. 3) 


songs have been delivered once and 
no more, 

Seeking a way out of the technical 
difficulties, officials of Universal, 
which made “The Mikado,” offered a 
novel solution to the problem last 
week. In the Rivoli Theater, New 
York City, the production was offered 
with encores when and if the audi- 
ence wanted them. Extra reels with 
the more popular songs of the picture 
were on hand in the operator’s booth. 
When audience applause indicated an 
encore was wanted, an automatic 
switch changed over the main reel to 
the encore reel. With the encore given, 
the switch threw the main reel on 
again and the picture continued. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Tarzan Finds a Son (M-G-M): Fourth 
and probably the best of the tree- 
swinging, ape-calling, smooth-swim- 
ming Tarzan series, this one brings 
back Johnny Weissmuller in the title 
role and Maureen O’Sullivan as his 
mate. The son (John Sheffield) is an 











adopted one, rescued when a plane 
crashes in the African jungle. The 
plot is made thicker by the arrival of 
villainous relatives of the boy, intent 
on getting his inheritance. With the 
usual allotment of wild animals, the 
picture also has interesting under- 
water shots and a climax in which 
the jungle counterpart of the U. S. 
Marines—a herd of stampeding ele- 
phants—comes to the rescue. 

Invitation to Happiness (Para- 
mount): If, in these days when a box- 
ing promoter would run barefoot to 
Hollywood and back for a_ heavy- 
weight championship contender, you 
are willing to believe that a fighter 
who licks everyone in sight for 10 
years has to wait that long for a 
chance at the title, then you will be- 
lieve and enjoy “Invitation to Happi- 
ness.” To the more skeptical, how- 
ever, the production is another in- 
stance of the whole not adding up to 
the sum of its parts. There are enter- 
taining performances by Fred Mac- 
Murray as the boxer, Irene Dunne and 
Charlie Ruggles, but, taken all to- 
gether, the picture lacks credulity both 
in characterization and action. 


* * * 


The Girl from Mexico (RKO): Logi- 
cally enough, the girl from Mexico is 
dark-haired, hot-tempered Lupe Velez. 
Overlooking no opportunity to utilize 
her firebrand technique, the producers 
have transported Lupe from a Mexican 
night club to a radio studio in New 
York City where she fails her singing 
audition after losing her voice cheer- 
ing at sports matches. The voice is 
found again as is romance, in the per- 
son of Donald Woods. Leon Erroll is 
an amusing addition to the cast. 


It Could Happen to You (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): What could presumably 


happen to you is this: You could be 
Stuart Erwin and get drunk at a stag 
party and return home to find that 
you had been driving with a dead 
night club singer in the rear of the 
auto. Then Gloria Stuart, your wife, 
would work out the whole predica- 
ment so you would be not only freed 
of the murder charge but given a raise 
in salary. It may be some movie-goers 
will find they like this picture. It 
could happen to you. 

The Sun Never Sets (Universal): 
Though it has long been regarded as 
incontrovertible that the sun never 
sets on the British Empire, it is equal- 
ly true that the sun never sets on 
stories about the British Empire. This 
is another one and a poor one. Wasted 
in a fantastic rigmarole about muni- 
tions makers, the Colonial Service and 
a mysterious mine are such ordinarily 
good actors as Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
Basil Rathbone, Lionel Atwill, Melville 
Cooper and C, Aubrey Smith. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“Brain Children”’ 


Whether, well-founded or not, the 
common impression is that the world’s 
great inventions have been produced 
by men. That women are a match for 
men in what might be called the some- 
thing-less-than-great inventions, how- 
ever, Was amply demonstrated last 
week in Chicago as the National In- 
ventors’ Congress wound up its an- 
nual exhibit. 

Rivaling the goofy gadgets display- 
ed by male exhibitors, two dozen 
“brain children” conceived by women 
almost stole the show. Some were 
purely functional—like the “splash 
spat” designed to protect the stockings 
of milady on rainy days. For the over- 
worked stenographer, Garriott McClel- 
lan of Cincinnati showed a chin rest. 
Lined with rubber cushioning material 


collapsed, after townsmen had engi- 
neered a political coup. Waiting until 
most of the women of the town’s 500 
residents were away attending school 
graduation exercises, the men called a 
nominating .convention. All but one 
of the nominees proved to be men, 
When elections were held, an all-male 
council was swept in and John Fleash- 
er ousted Mrs. Stella Eddy as mayor. 
Sole holdover was Police Chief Jose- 
phine Cline and the new male council 
was preparing to remove her. 
Highway: For weeks, housewives in 
the little town of Nuremberg, Pa., had 
been smouldering because autos, pass- 
ing on an abandoned highway project, 


were showering their homes with dust. 


Last week, with their husbands stand- 
ing by and cheering, the women barri- 
caded the road for five hours. State 
police stood around helplessly, un- 


International 


The Cushioned Chin Rest Was Designed to Help the Overworked Stenographer 


and braced at the shoulders and chest 
with rubber blocks, it resembles noth- 
ing so much as a dog collar. 

Voted one of the most unusual ex- 
hibits at the show was a doughnut 
with a handle. Designed by Mrs. 
Arthur Basham of Indianola, Iowa, at 
the suggestion of her husband, the 
doughnut is triangular and has the 
handle arranged as part of the cake. 
The whole is described as the answer 
to a dunker’s prayer. 


Battle of Sexes: Tie Score 


When the ideas of male and female 
citizens of a community differ, any- 
thing, can happen before one set of 
views prevails. Last week, in two 
towns, in West Virginia and in Penn- 
sylvania, men and women fought it 
out. The result was a tie score. 

Government; For the past two years, 
the only all-women government in the 
country has been that of Friendly, 
W. Va. Last week the government 








willing to buck the angry women, 
while traffic was stalled. Next day 
highway workers showed up, started 
to clean the road and promised to have 
it hard-surfaced within three weeks. 
arsinilhcanpnensinibiilienmaiaiinalinngesiiaie 


Distaff Notes: 


@ According to a report just issued 
by the National League of Women 
Voters, American women may now 
serve on juries in 24 states and the 
District of Colrmbia, 


qg Effective next month, no woman 
worker in Sweden may be discharged 
from her job because of engagement to 
marry, marriage, or maternity. This 
privilege, latest of many won by Swed- 
ish women, has been guaranteed in 
an act passed by the parliament. 


g After July 1, women in Germany 
will not be able to purchase cotton 
lingerie or cotton prints. The Eco- 
nomics Ministry has decreed that the 
material is needed “for more important 








There Are Two Ways 
to Get at Constipation 


Yes, and ‘ens two ways—be/fore 
and ajter it happens! Instead of 
enduring those dull, tired, head- 
achy days and then having to 
take an emergency medicine—why 
not KEEP regular with Kellogg’s 
All-Bran? You can, if your con- 
stipation is the kind millions have 
—due to the lack of “bulk” in 
modern diets. For All-Bran goes 
right to the cause of this trouble 
by supplying the “bulk” you need 

Eat this toasted nutritious ce- 
realevery day—with milk orcream, 
or baked into muffins—drink 
plenty of water, and see if your 
life isn’t a whole lot brighter! 
Tear out this advertisement and 
send to Kellogg Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, for two free 
individual packages of All-Bran. 
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Send for my book 


STRONG ARMS 


For Men; Women; Children 


With 20 pages of illustrations showing and 
describing exercises that will develop, beautify, 
and make you gain arenes a <-> - Shou 
Arms, Hands and gers. is really a 
valuable course of Prosicel Culture exercises, 


No Apparatus Needed. Send 25c coin, or 30c U. S. Stamps. 
ANTHONY BARKER, 
1235— 6th Ave., (Studio PF) New York City 


FRE TO EVERY 


CATHOLIC 


JUST SEND US YOUR NAME AND AD- 
DRESS. We will mail you this beautiful GEN- 
UINE 14-KARAT GOLD FINISH CROSS with 
T\CLASP PIN attached ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Also FREE catalog showing many VALU ABLE 
GIFTS—GIVEN FREE—and how to receive 
them. Enclose ten cents in Stamp or Coin for 
mailing and packing Free Gross and Catalog. 
PARDON CROSS CORP., a PAT 
333 S. Market St., jcago, tit. 








fFiSend Yow 
THIS FINE SUIT= 


$12.00 in a day. My line contains over. 
quality woolens, a!| sensationa! values, guaranteed. You 


need no sigerience or mone i suppl 
Setaile MW. J Snives"S sontie coke rape 


w. Harrison Strest T-810 Chicage 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 12 ONLY 


McCall's Magazine........ $ a O 


Woman's World.......... 
Household Magazine...... 
PATHFINDER............ A real $3 value 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year—88 big issues Send Fe 
order to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an eupert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you ie 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: ASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 ,Nashville, Tenn. 





















U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Railway Mail Clerks - 7 
Fostedice Clecke—/ RANELIN INSTITUTE 
——, 2 Sirs: Rush to me, without charge 


(1) 32 page book with list of 
Washington Government Jobs. (2) Tell me 
BIG PAY how to qualify for a job. 
Many other 
sitions. Mai | Pr) ° 
coupon today. / Address .......se0eceseeeseeee cote 
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national and army purposes.” Later 
in the year, the Nazis may deprive 
women of sheer silk stockings because 
manufacture of such apparel “repre- 
sents a waste of raw material.” 


@ According to New York State In- 
dustrial Commissioner Frieda S. Mil- 
ler, a working girl living alone in New 
York City needs $1,163 a year as a 
minimum for normal self-support. If 
she lives with her family, she can get 
along with $1,050. 





FASHIONS FOR SUMMER 


4142—The newest frocks are boasting the use of 
princess lines, as on this square-neck frock. The 
Scalloped neck and sleeves are also effective outlined 
with lace edging. Designed for 10 to 18. A 16 re- 
quires 4 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9064—Every matron knows that ruffling adds charm 
to an afternoon frock with slenderizing lines. Here 
two versions show this trim—the first, accenting the 
yoke and puff sleeves—the second, edges the flare 
sleeve. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 35% 
yards 39 inch fabric. 

9068—A ‘‘treat” is this buttoned princess frock with 
the new feminine look! It’s a frock that’s right in 
the fashion foreground. Perfect in cottons! Designed 
for 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. A 16 requires 455 yards 


35 inch fabric. 








Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 

together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 















BOOK MECCA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


bird pictured; the letter in which 
Christopher Columbus announced dis- 
covery of the New World to King Fer- 
dinand and Queen Isabella of Spain. 

The Manuscript Division, whose 
more than 7,000,000 pages are no 
longer counted, boasts most of the 
papers of every American President 
except the Adamses, Buchanan, Hayes 
and Hoover; the complete papers of 
the Continental Congress and many of 
those of the original colonies and 
states; more than 2,000,000 pages re- 
produced from documents on Ameri- 
can history in foreign archives which 
were donated in one lump by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 


- +» Charts, Volume, Scores 

The Map Division’s 1,402,000 items 
range from shiny new charts just off 
the cartographer’s press to an animal 
hide speckled with bits of driftwood to 
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brary’s haven for the homesick civil 
servant and the unemployed. From 
some 9,000 periodicals received, the 
division selects more than 300 news- 
papers and 1,500 magazines for filing 
in its reading room. Here Washing- 
ton’s Federal job-holding population 
comes to read its home-town papers, 
rubbing elbows with the johless whose 
favorite fare, attendants say, is movie 
magazines. 


. + For the Blind 


The Library’s Project for the Blind, 
housed in the Senate reading room 
which Senators never use, is perhaps 
its most human and fascinating di- 
vision. Here experts, some sightless 
themselves, choose and prepare read- 
ing matter for tens of thousands of 
blind citizens. Through 27 distributing 
libraries, the Project last year sent out 
45,800 Braille volumes. Because less 
than a third of the nation’s blind can 
finger-read embossed Braille lettering, 
the Project has developed also the 
Talking Book Machine, a special pho- 


The Business-like Card Division Has on Hand More Than 100,000,000 Catalogue Cards 


show the Crown Prince Islands west 
of Greenland—the work of an Eskimo 
hunter who had never seen a map. 

Less than 10 years old, the Aeronau- 
tics Division is already considered the 
most extensive collection on the sub- 
ject in the world. The 21,000 volumes, 
comprising nearly all extant literature 
on flying, include numerous confiden- 
tial documents on plane construction. 

The Music  Division’s 1,194,600 
scores and volumes represent com- 
posers all the way from Bach to Ir- 
ving Berlin. Five priceless Stradi- 
vari violins kept in air-conditioned 
cases are played in concerts at least 
once a year. The Archive of American 
Folksong preserves on records and 
paper such indigenous American 
music as unwritten hill-billy ballads 
and Negro blues songs. By its regular 
winter broadcasts of string quartettes, 
the Music Division makes the U. S. gov- 
ernment the only one in the world to 
patronize chamber music. 

The Periodical Division is the. Li- 


nograph playing records of entire 
books. Last year, 5,350 machines and 
more than 160,000 records were dis- 
tributed. Because of limited funds 
($175,000 to $200,000 a year), the Pro- 
ject must pick its material carefully, 
and ignores such momentary best- 
sellers as Gone with the Wind. Blind 
people like Zane Grey because his 
vivid western descriptions stimulate 
their imaginations, and inspirational 
writing like that of Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Anne Lindbergh. 

Thoroughly business-like are the 
Card and Copyright Divisions. The 
first duplicates the vast number of 
catalogue cards it must print for the 
Library’s own use and sells them to 
more than 6,000 libraries. A store of 
more than 100,000,000 such cards, cov- 
ering about 1,500,000 titles, is now on 
hand, Through the Copyright Division 
must pass copies of every piece of 
music, prose and verse copyrighted in 
the U. S. A selected portion of this 
work is retained permanently by the 
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Library and represents the major part 
of its annual acquisitions of about 
190,000 items. Together, the Card and 
Copyright Divisions turn about $500,- 
000 a year back into the Treasury. 

For the size, range and efficiency of 
this greatest of libraries, no man is 
more responsible than the retiring Li- 
prarian, 77-year-old Dr. Putnam. Ap- 
pointed by McKinley,-he has consist- 
ently refused to prostitute his office to 
political considerations. Among, his 
many contributions to the Library’s 
greatness, two are outstanding. Under 
his urging, Congress in 1925 passed a 
bill creating a Library of Congress 
Trust Fund Board and empowering 
the institution to accept financial gifts 
from private citizens. Since then, the 
Library has been enriched by trust 
funds totaling $2,202,000, yielding an 
income of $746,000, and by gifts for 
immediate expenditure aggregating 
$1,414,000. 


. « « Unique ‘“Super-Service” 


A second innovation of the Putnam 
regime was the establishment of a 
sort of Library “faculty” composed of 
occupants of endowed chairs in vari- 
ous specialized branches, and private- 
ly endowed consultants. Working to- 
gether, these experts divide their ef- 
forts between developing their indi- 
vidual collections and _ interpreting 
them to scholars and researchers, This 
academic “super-service” is unique 
among the world’s libraries. 

About the Library of Congress, how- 
ever, men have long discerned some- 
thing transcending its vastness, its 
sweep, its services—something for 
which no one man is responsible. For 
the Library, perhaps more than any 
other in America, is an institution of 
and for the people. More than a mil- 
lion persons a year are clicked by 
counters through its high doorways. 
Many come merely to gaze at the great 
dome arching over the main reading 
room (see cover) or at such national 
treasures as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, safe in 
their air-conditioned cases. But hun- 
dreds of thousands come to read. It 
is the only nationa] library on earth 
where one may go and read a book 
without so much as asking leave. 


. « « Historian’s Words 


No stranger to change, the Library 
of Congress last week was facing 
changes as sweeping as any in its 
recent history. But those closest to it 
felt certain that no change, however 
sweeping, could touch the Library's 
“soul”—its essential democracy. They 
recalled the words of historian. James 
Truslow Adams: 


“As one looks down on the general 
reading room .. . one sees the seats 
filled with silent readers, old and 
young, rich and poor, black and white, 
the executive and the laborer, the gen- 
eral and the private, the noted scholar 
and the schoolboy, all reading at their 
own library provided by their own 
democracy. It has always seemed to 
me a perfect working out in a concrete 
example of the American dream.” 


- 





FROM the RECORD 


The legislative mind at work and at 
play, as excerpted indiscriminately from 
recent issues of the Congressional Record: 

The Senate 


Mr. ASHURST (Dem., Ariz.). L will say 
one other word. It is quite interesting to 
note that among all Senators, the two 
Senators who are noted for the amplitude 
and grandeur of their speech are the two 
Senators who have referred to these offi- 
cials as “two-bit” officials . . . I scarcely 
know what they mean when they say 
“two-bit” officials. 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem., Texas). Mr. 
President, in deference to the Senator 
from Arizona, who scorns such plain, 
harsh terms, I withdraw the “two bits.” 

Mr. ASHURST. No; not that I scorn 
the term “two bit,” Mr. President. It is 
interesting, however, to note that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Connally] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. King], whose 
speeches are read in some of our public 
schools as models of excellence in the use 
of language, should have used such an 
epithet. That is what intrigues me. 

Mr. REYNOLDS (Dem., N. C.). For my 
friend and colleague in the Senate to 
recommend to all who live in Washington 
that they visit Asheville, N. C., the Little 
Gem City of the mountains, which daily 
kisses the blue heavens, is a compliment 
to North Carolina, the greatest State in 
the Union. I thank my friend... Western 
North Carolina, where I live, is the most 
beautiful spot that has ever been kissed 
by God’s warm, mellow, golden sunshine. 

* 





Mr. WAGNER (Dem., N. Y.). Is the Sen- 
ator now speaking of subsidies? 

Mr. TYDINGS (Dem., Maryland). Oh— 

Mr. WAGNER. Do not get impatient. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Very well; let us cool 
down. 

Mr. WAGNER. Be calm. 


The House 


Mr. McCORMACK (Dem., Mass.). The 
gentleman from California’ certainly 
leaves the impression of being one who 
believes in being sensational. It is re- 
marks like that, of course, that hit the 
headlines, it is the extravagant statement 
that hits the headlines. 

Mr. GEARHART (Rep., Calif.). I just 
wondered how I was going to make the 
headlines today with the King and Queen 
of England in the city. 

Mr. McCORMACK, That is the gentle- 
man’s funeral. He certainly tried to hit 
the headlines. Whether he does or not 
makes no difference; it is the effort that 
counts. 


{ Laughter. 


* * - 


Mr. DOUGHTON (Dem., N. C.). I have 
noticed that our Republican friends have 
a patent on two things. One is criticism 
and the other is boasting. As far as I am 
concerned, I have no desire or disposition 
to infringe on that patent. They are wel- 
come to it. 

Mr. BREWSTER (Rep., Me.). I think I 
do understand, and I think I have stated 
it absolutely correctly. 

Mr. BUCK (Dem., Calif.). Why, my dear 
friend, with all due respect, you have 
stated them absolutely incorrectly ... The 
gentleman is not using his head at all in 
this matter ... The gentleman is wander- 
ing in a fog of financial mist. 

Mr. HINSHAW (Rep., Calif.). 
we are all rather in a fog. 


I think 
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Take Care Of _ Hair! 


SO THAT'S ME OF 10 YEARS 
AGO! WITH THAT FINE HAIR he 
NOW, I'D took ‘ 

YEARS cual 
YOUNGER! 










until your 
hair is fall- 
ing exces- 
sively before taking care of it! Use Glover’s Mange 
Medicine and systematic massage. Also relieves 
Dandruff and Itching Scalp. Thousands chest 
Glover's for what it has done for them. Start t a 
and see what it can do for YOU! Shampoo wi 

GLOVER’S MEDICATED SOAP. Ac all Druggists. 
FREE booklet on proper care of the Hair and Scalp. 
Write GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 


GLOVERS wcoicine 








IS DAYS’ 1 TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and ad- 
dress, and by return mail receive a set of 14 TRIAL 
GLASSES tw select from to fit your eyes at home. 


NOTHING more TO PAY until you can see 
perfectly far and near thru trial glasses. 
Our spectacles are fitted with High Grade Si 
and DOUBLE VISION toric KRYPTOK 
BIFOCAL lenses ground into one solid piece of glass. 
Styles$3.90 and up; others as low as 
$1.95. We also repair broken frames, duplicate 
broken lenses and repolish scratched lenses at Low 
Cost. Or. BAKER, 0O.D., with 30 years’ experience 
Guarantees PERFECT FIT or NO COST 
Circular with latest styles and lowest prices FREE 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO, 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 9¢-N1 Chicago, Il, 


For that Smart Summer 
Wardrobe see our 
Newest Pattern Book 


Follow Fashion's decrees for Smartness for 
lead you to our wonderfully helpful Summer Pattern 
Book which has those very styles I= want to make 
for yourself! Better hurry and send for a copy today! 
Turn the pages and you'll soon see that everyone 
is considered . the toddler, the ‘teenster, the y 
bride and the matron. Then too, you'll discover tha’ 
the newest fashions are pictured—the ue and the 
Sr. dress, both becoming styles—with lingerie 
ey to the ‘change in silhouette. Every-occasion 
frocks—for town, dancing and wedding—are illustrat- 
ed in sheers, prints-with-plains, tubbable and other 
warm-weather fabrics. Dresses for beach and tennis 
are included as well as slenderizing frocks for the 
matron. Do write for this fascinatin ngs BS 








NOW. Price of the book is lic. A 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C, 





LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 


ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 


Read a treatise that is informing thousands! 
Apestenrs peng you a FREE copy latest1939 
ition of “Arthritis and Rheumatism’’—sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today, H, P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D.,209-P St., Hallowell, Maine. 


Have y you 4 80 called denture breath dueto 


FALSE TEETH 


Is your plate dark or stained, has it a 

odor that makes you sensitive in company? 

a few drops of PAMA-KLEEN in enough wa’ ee 
cover, no brushing no scrubbing, rs, we 16 oes su 

how new looking your plate wil 

discoloration removed. Sen t ‘postpaid o A. a a 
back guarantee if not sat for 00. 








Pama Products Co., ‘Dept. 16, P.0.Box 980, Ft. Lauderdale, Fa. 






“Nurse Dencker’s Home Treat- 
ment,”’ a palliative aid for relief of 
old leg sores caused by varicose 
veins. Does not interfere with daily 
work, FREE TRIAL. Send today. 


DENCKER PRODUCTS, Dept.131, Long Beach, California 
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AN IMPORTANT 
Pr 0SSLGE 


Jo MEN 


Don’t delay anothec er' 
Send for this new FR 


Milford Sanitarium, Dept. Milford. Kansas 
Please send me your Free Ilustrated Book of Facts. 
Name 

Address 


City 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


* ’ 
Without Calomel— And You’l! Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
Tt takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, ‘gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1038. c.P.inc. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin sepuite 4 
a), Seehee or A, =. > oozes or 
r then worse. 
let us send you = RES esr of the one thing 
found best by our Medica! Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on ‘alone, 5 = 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far 
best he has found for the aoe 5 contiitene. oad is 
usually mild, clean and Fw ‘orti ne, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest."’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
041 Park Square, 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
Sedalia. Mo. 











HAY FEVER — A 
British Missionary 
mt India com- 

etely freed 
Asthma 17 years ago wht" be very pleased 
to send heipful information on request. 
Mrs. R. Roberts, P. 0. Box 353, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PR ELESS 22.0! 


7 For Free Opeateg. ane Samples. 
Marble & Geanite, ices. Lettered. G 
teed. We erect if desired, WU. S. 
GRANITE COMPANY, A-66. Oneco, Florida 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicage, tlinois 


ASTHMA : 
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Watch Your Address Label 


Send Your Renewal Promptly 


FIRM-FIT Dental Plates 
Made in Our Own Laboratory! 
AS LOW AS $6.75 


per plate. Should fit perfectly. 
‘kmanship and mater: 
pmo te Plates made from your pocsene aon 
sion, look beautiful. Try plates fnot 
delighted with fit and yours = — as 
SEND NO MONEY ss alert 


pee of eet ee be leuent a oa 


Dept. 465, 6217 S. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FreightPaid. | 


Genuine | 








PATHFINDER 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Horseshoe Circuit 


Instead of pitching horseshoes back 
and forth between two pegs until a 
certain score is reached, try this in- 
teresting variation, Call it “horseshoe 
golf” if you like. 

Roughly mark off a circle 200 feet 
in diameter on the ground. Around 
this circular course drive five pegs. 
First peg goes in anywhere along the 
circumference. Then pace off 35 short 
paces, about 75 feet, and place another 
peg on the circumference. Make the 
distance from the second to the third 
peg 100 feet, and that from the third 
to the fourth about 120 feet. The re- 
maining distance to the first peg 
should be divided by the fifth peg. 
The variety of distances thus to be 
thrown makes the game more inter- 
esting. 

Each player uses only one shoe, but 
he pitches at each peg until he rings it, 
just as the golfer must make the hole. 
The first throw to the peg should be 
for distance, the next should be fairly 
close and the third should ring it. 
After starting from the first peg, how- 
ever, each player must throw from the 
place where his shoe landed from the 
previous throw. But with only five 
pegs, the course should be completed 
in 15 throws. The players, any num- 
ber, go around the course twice, and 
the one finishing with the smallest 
number of pitches wins the game. 

itentleeeilemnetintn 


Pat Peter-Piperism 


Peter-Piperisms are alliterative sen- 
tences containing many words begin- 
ning with the same letter—like the 
famous old “Peter Piper picked a peck 
of peppers...” Many social groups 
like to try their tongues on such twist- 
ers. So the next time anyone starts 
the company off on tongue-twisters, 
have them try this one: 

If a Hottentot tot taught a Hottentot 
tot to talk e’er the tot could totter, ought 
the Hottentot tot be taught to say aught, 
or naught, or what ought to be taught 
her? If to hoot and toot a Hottentot tot 
be taught by a Hottentot tutor, should the 
tutor get hot if the Hottentot tot hoot 
and toot at the Hottentot tutor? 








Rapid Multiplication 


Take a sheet of paper and write 
down on it the two largest single num- 
bers possible, which of course are 99. 
Then request someone to give you any 
two numbers smaller than the ones 
you have written and you will perform 
a feat of rapid multiplication. 

For example: suppose you are given 
the numbers 75. Place the 75 under 
the 99 and immediately write the 
answer—7425. 

The secret is that in your mind you 
have only to quickly subtract 75 from 
100, which will leave 25, the last two 
figures of your “product. Next (still 





in your mind) take 1 from 75 which 
leaves 74, or the first two figures of 
the product, and you have the same 
number you would get by the usual 
method of multiplication. It will work 
with any two numbers smaller than 
99. Try it. 





Brain Teaser 


Here is a contribution by Buck Sim- 
mons of Sharon, Tenn.: A’s brother B 
is the older of the boys. He is six 
feet tall, lacking two inches, which 
makes him taller than A by four inches. 
In three years B’s age will be A’s 
height times three and a half. If in 
the three-year period A grows three 
inches in height, what will B’s age be? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The gamb- 
ler loses, the order of his wins and 
losses making no difference if the total 
number of wins and losses are equal. 

Se Se 


Smiles 


Boogy—That banker isn’t so bad as 
people think he is. He’s really a good 
fellow when you know him, and in- 
terested in aiding business recovery, 
too. I went to him only last week to 
borrow $500 and he received me cor- 
dially. 

Woogy—Did he lend you the money? 

Boogy—No, he didn’t, but he hesi- 
tated before refusing me. 


Chuzz—Bjones never completed his 
education, did he? 

Playfoot—No, he lived and died a 
bachelor. 

Vinieee-aed what is little Jackie 
going to be when he grows up? 

Mother (exasperated)—I’m not sure, 
but from the looks of the wallpaper 
end everything else he touches, I think 
he’ll be a fingerprint expert. 





Judge—Do you consider the defendant 
a reliable man? Does he have a reputation 
for truth and veracity? 

Witness—Well, your honor, everybody 
hereabouts knows he has to get somebody 
else to call his dog at feeding time. 
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Customer—I would like to buy that 
flag but the price is too high. If you'll 
knock off a dollar I'll take it. 

Patriotic Dealer—What! Lower Old 
Glory! Never! 


Hubby—Darling, I think you spend 
altogether too much money in getting 
vour hand read. 

Wifey—aAnd, dear, I think you spend 
altogether too much money in gettirg 
your nose red. 


Reformer—Friends, I am here to 
save the girls of your city. 

Voice from Audience—That’s fine. 
Save me a blonde, will you? 





James — Say, Ma, when was your 
wooden wedding? 
Ma—It was when I married your 


father, son. 





— 


Dinocan—It is customary, I believe, 
to seal a proposal with a kiss, isn’t it? 

Ethel—It used to be, but nowadays 
it’s safer to have a witness. 

Dad—I wonder where that step- 
ladder is? 

Mother—Junior had it the last I 
knew, 

Dad—Then it must be in the pantry. 


Neerby—The old art of husbandry 
has been lost. 

Dzudi—Nothing of the sort. There’s 
a woman in this town who has mar- 
ried off five daughters and every one 
of them was as ugly as sin. 


O’Jawish—Did you ever know an 
amateur angler to tell the truth? 

O’Pinch—Yes, when one of them 
called another a liar. 

Mother—Robert, I’m shocked to hear 
you using such language. Do you 
learn it at school? 

Robert — Learn it at school? No, 
Mom; it’s me that teaches it to the 
other boys, 


Cook—Did the company say any- 
thing about the cooking? 

Maid—No, but I noticed them pray- 
ing before they started eating. 


Father—Johnny, don’t you know 
that it’s wrong for a little boy to 
fight? 

Johnny—Yes, Dad; but Billie doesn’t 
know it and I’m provin’ it to him. 


June Bride—But isn’t 25 cents a 
pound a little high for chickens? The 
store across the street advertises them 
for 21 cents. 

Butcher—Do his chickens have the 
feet on? 

June Bride—No-o-o. 

Butcher—Well, that explains it. 
When we sell chickens we give you 
the whole thing. 


Mother—Why don’t you yawn when 
he stays too long? Then he’ll take 
the hint and go. 

Sally—I did yawn, and all he did 
was to tell me what beautiful teeth 
I have. 








HOUSEHOLD 


Frappe 


This delightful summer drink can 
be prepared from the following in- 
gredients: juice of six lemons, juice of 
four oranges, one cup grape juice, one 
pound sugar, two drops of mint ex- 
tract, and enough water to make one 
gallon. 

Mix all the juices, sugar and extract, 
then add the water. Place in a glass 
container and keep at low -tempera- 
ture for several hours to allow proper 
blending of the various flavors. 








Orange Toast 


Instead of the usual buttered toast 
or toast and jelly, serve this breakfast 
treat. _While toasting six pieces of 
bread combine two tablespoons orange 
juice, the grated rind of one orange, 
one-half cup granulated sugar and one- 
third teaspoon cinnamon. Spread the 
orange mixture on the slices of but- 
tered toast and place in hot oven until 
delicately browned. Serve at once. 

dieesesinietnditagaltiitamninas 


Carrot Pudding 


One way of getting youngsters to 
eat their carrots is to make them car- 
rot pudding. This recipe calls for 
these ingredients: one cup raw Car- 
rots run through a food chopper; one 
cup raw potatoes similarly chopped, 
one cup sugar, one cup chopped nuts, 
one cup raisins, one cup currants, one 
and a half cups flour, one-third cup 
butter, three-fourths cup sour milk, 
two tablespoons fruit juice, two tea- 
spoons baking powder, one teaspoon 
nutmeg, one teaspoon cinnamon, one- 
half teaspoon soda, one-half teaspoon 
cloves and a little grated orange peel. 

Cream the butter and sugar together, 
add the carrots and potatoes, then sift 
the dry ingredients and add to the 
carrot mixture alternately with milk 
and fruit juice. Finally, add the rai- 
Sins, currants and nuts. Put in a suit- 
able container and steam for two 





hours. Then bake in a slow oven for 
15 minutes and serve with a suitable 
sauce, 





Week’s Hints 


q Fruit and berry pies with lattice- 
style tops require less baking time 
than two-crust pies. 


@ The flavor of waffles is enhanced 
by the simple addition of the grated 
rind of two lemons to the batter. 


G When making pastry, use pastry 
flour made from winter wheat, as it 
makes pastry more tender than bread 
flour. 


g Left-over meat, minced, with 
cream or salad dressing makes a pop- 
ular sandwich filling. 


@ Silk and parchment lamp shades 
should be dusted frequently with a 
soft brush or the vacuum cleaner. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 






AGENTS WANTED 





IF EARNINGS UP TO $45 f first week will — 

I’ll send complete outfit to run home-opera ‘O- 
cery Agency. Absolutely no money risk. Details sent 
free. Write Mills, 6034 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SELL TO COLORED. New Hair ‘Dressing. Bleach 
Cream. Sells Fast. Get Free Samples. Valmor- 
2241 KS Indiana Ave., Chicago, = ae 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
PRS Nien Ee VE HEALTH ; ae 
GALL—LIVER—KIDNEY SUFFERERS Send for Free 
story—Guaranteed European Herb trtmt. ‘‘You must 
be satisfied with results or trtmt is free.’’ Full month’s 
trtmt $2. Write today. Medical Tea Co., 823 EB, 17 
St.. LosAngeles, Calif. 
INSTRUCTION 


GET GOVERNMENT JOBS, . Par- 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N13, 








MEN—WOMEN. < 
ticulars free. 
Rochester, N. Y 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—-Write for new Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent At~- 
torneys, 698-G Adams Building, Washington, D. a 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right. St. Louis, Mo 


PHOTO FINISHING 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Rol 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


GENUINE ULTRAFINE GRAIN DEVELOPMENT your 

film, eight beautiful Graphic-Art panel prints and 
2 Graphic-Art enlargements 25c. Reprints 3c. Fast 
Service. Graphic-Art Studios, Box 660-4 Jackson, 
Michigan. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 

Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL FILM DEVELOPED—1i6 PERMANENT Prints, 
25c. 24-hour service. Film Printers, Box 2205, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2p prints ; each negative  25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard Studios, Box 3535-T, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLL ‘DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted ‘enlargement— 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 

A-51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex “Photo, 
Ogden, Utah 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building, Chicago 

ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for “publication, 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 

Portland, Ore 














SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for Free 
Guaranteed Plan. 





Book, 
Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, 





Indiana. 
LIVER se Wedicine 


Regol contains scientific liver medicines in- 
cluding a very effective cholagogue (bile flow 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its aid to 
Nature in relieving functional disorders of the 
liver and gall bladder, also intestinal indiges- 
tion, bloating, gas, sick headaches, nausea 
and biliousness due to sluggish flow of bile. 
Write for free booklet today. 


CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY 
1658 Old Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 
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OW would you like the job of 
sorting 6,000 freight cars a day 
—taking trains apart as they flow in 
from the east and west and south and 
north—putting theta. back together 
again in mew combinations, so the 
cargo they carry can roll on its way 
to mill and market ? 


That’s what happens in the maze of 
tailroad tracks you see pictured here. 
And this is only one of several yards 
serving Chicago which handle a total 
of 30,000 cars every day. 


Strings of cars roll in on the tracks in 
the foreground. Car by car, each train 
is split among some three dozen tracks 
in the distance, with such speed and 
accuracy that one car can be handled 
every 20 seconds, 


These tracks can be filled and cleared 


routes; ® 
ee full facts by 
about the Or" istory 





in two hours—in one of those miracles 
of transportation so smoothly done by 
the American railroads that the public 
takes them for granted. And what 
takes place here goes on, day and 
night, in thousands of railroad yards 
all over the country. 


It’s only because the railroads operate 
with such speed and efficiency that 
they deliver to the American public 
what is literally the finest job of low- 
cost mass transportation in the world. 


And mass transportation is modern 
transportation—the only kind of trans- 
portation which makes possible our 
modern world of mass production 
and mass distribution of the things 
which the American people need and 


enjoy. 


What’s more, this modern 
mass transportation by rail- 
roads shows steady progress 
year by year. 






As everyone knows, passenger traffic 
is faster. And freight has been speeded 
up as well. Between many important 
commercial centers as much as 500 
miles apart, the railroads now give 
overnight freight service. Four days 
have been cut from the running time 
coast to coast. 


All that the railroads need, as far 
as government transportation policies 
are concerned, is a fair chance to earn 
a living—with no favor either for 
themselves or for their competitors. 


The Transportation Act of 1939 
(S2009), recently passed by a vote of 
70 to 6 in the U. S. Senate, is a step in 
this direction. Similar action should be 
taken by the House of Representatives. 


For better times—support your repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the state 
legislatures in every effort to establish 
A SQUARE DEAL IN TRANSPOR- 


TATION. r FAIR FIELD. 


NO SOVERN MENT FAVOR. 
iN TRANSPORT AT oy y 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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